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WOMEN IN CHINA TODAY 


By LOUISE W. FARNAM 


<\| HE position of women in China is undoubt- 
| edly changing and probably quite rapidly, 
i) and it is presumably of value historically 
ar Negri] to have persons make records of their 
impressions from time to time. The writer wishes 
therefore to state at the outset that this article is 
merely a series of impressions. Six months’ residence 
in a country often makes a very satisfactory basis for 
general statements, but after five years it is almost 
impossible to state anything either categorically or 
generally. The mind is full of indelible pictures, 
but each is that of an individual remembered not 
because of her position in the march of progress, but 
because she was a friend or foe, because she was brave 
or cowardly, because she was pitiable or admirable, 
because she was interesting or dull. China, also is 
a very large country, and what is true in Hunan may 
very easily not be true in Peking, Shanghai or Canton. 

For example, in Central China, usually, one does 
not see women rowing boats. Of course they do 
do it at times, and a most delightful picture is that 
of an “‘old’’ lady of fifty with gray hair, dressed in 
neat black jacket and trousers, poling up stream with 
her husband, on a tributary of the Yangtze. But this 
exception in Central China is the rule further south. 
Many, many boatmen are boat-women. The same is 
true of burden bearing. A woman with a carrying 
pole and baskets or buckets is rarely seen in Central 
China, but in the south they carry everything, water, 
vegetables, night soil, bricks, mortar, coal, etc., but 
probably in some towns in the south this is as rare 
asin Hunan. To give a general picture of woman's 
economic position means gathering many facts. 

So if the reader has travelled in China, and has not 
seen what is herein stated, or has seen what is not 
mentioned here, remember that this is only a partial 
record, by one who in the nature of the case is bound 
sometimes to miss the woods for the many trees. 
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Mrs. C is a young wife from the country, very 
pretty, her feet unbound after very brief binding, her 
clothes of the best silk. Her husband is fifteen 
years older than she, a graduate of Columbia, who 
refused to be married before he went abroad, now 
prominent in local politics. When they are invited 
to the homes of British or American friends Mrs. 
C—— quite often goes along, frightened, excited, 
too shy except to whisper to some lady who asks 
after the baby. A question about politics or her 
husband's affairs brings no response, but a smile so 
full of embarrassment that the questioner fears he has 
made an awful mistake in Chinese or in etiquette. 
The little lady knows nothing outside her home. 
When the baby was quite sick, Mr. C sent for 
the foreign doctor, whom Mrs. C—— received politely, 
the nurse, with no enthusiasm, and the grandmother, 
Mrs. C ’s own mother, with evident scorn. One 
day when Mr. C. was out of town, the old Chinese 
doctor was quickly called in and the foreign doctor 
arrived just in time to see the end of the process of 
sewing threads into the baby and then burning them 
and the devils out together. Mr. C on his return, 
packed off the old lady, the foreign doctor was 
reinstated, and Mrs. C is now delighted with 
the effects of cod liver oil and baths, even if she still 
knows nothing of politics. 

Then there was old Mrs. F When her grand- 
son was very sick with spinal meningitis his father 
and uncles, her sons, implored her to let the boy go 
to the hospital. They were told just what the 
chances were, just what had to be done. Mrs. F—— 
was obdurate. She allowed the doctors to come, 
but she permitted them to do nothing but prescribe 
medicine, which they knew was useless. In the 
front room, was the Taoist priest with his drums, his 
candles, his bleeding chickens, his lot casting, and his 
interminable chanting. In the Buddhist Temple, 
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prayers were said and gifts made. The Chinese 
doctor was called. The boy’s father felt he was 
committing murder, but Mrs. F had her way. 
The boy died. 

In-a Chinese clan there is always one person who 
is manager. He is not necessarily the oldest, but is 
supposed to be the ablest. He is not a tyrant, but 
what he decides both in money and personal matters 
usually goes. On one occasion a young bride was 
very sick with typhoid in our hospital. Her hus- 
band was two hundred miles to the north in college. 
The family manager sent word that the girl should be 
sent to the family home one hundred miles to the 
southeast at once. The doctors telegraphed, the 
boy telegraphed, we said that the girl would die, but 
he insisted and she was carried off in a sedan chair 
jolcing over the hills. Happily for the family as- 
trologist and the ease of arranging the funeral, she 
lived till she had crossed the family threshold. 

The manager of the well known M-——— family is 
the fourth Lady M——. She is a widow and her 
home was in a far distant province. She is number 
four, because her husband was the fourth of that 
generation of boy cousins. And we say ‘‘Lady’’ 
partly because her husband's grandfather was a duke, 


partly because any title of less respect would seem 
unbecoming to one who is so manifestly an aristo- 


crat. She was very well educated in the classics, 
art and embroidery. Her job now is to manage the 
great rice fields of the family, see that the family home 
which houses seven distinct families is properly kept 
up, that the widow of a younger brother and her 
eight children are provided for and one of the boys 
adopted by a childless member of the clan, to make 
the arrangements with a Mission School which wants 
to rent a part of the grounds, to think up some scheme 
so that the family Temple will not be desecrated dur- 
ing the next troubles. To many who know her she 
is the family. 

In this same family it is the custom for there to be 
a marriage in each generation between it and the 
neighboring T family. A number of years ago 
before the fourth Lady M—— was in charge, little 
Miss M niece of Lady M was chosen as the 
representative of her generation. The boy in the 
T family was mentally defective. He was the 
only one in that generation so the marriage was put 
through, but the young wife lives most of the time 
with the M——’s. She says she has a perfect right 
to have a lover, but if she has one no one knows it. 

In still another branch of this family there was a 
girl who had tuberculosis and was probably also 


insane. Her charming sister, a year younger, gave 
up two years of school to nurse her till she died. 
This meant being always in a room of coughing, 
weeping, cursing and imploring, even sleeping with 
her sister in her arms. Hospitals for the insane and 
those with tuberculosis are few and far between. 

Chou Li Shih does cross-stitch. Her husband 
works a truck garden. When you say to Mr. Chou 
‘‘How well your children look, are they taking cod 
liver oil?’’ he looks embarrassed and referring by a 
circumlocution to his wife, whom he should not 
mention outright, you gather that all that is neat 
and healthful he considers her doing. They live 
near his family, but both his parents are dead. 

In Hunan there is very little infanticide, compared 
to the stories one heats of baby ponds and baby 
towers in certain places. It is not entirely absent, 
but even in the United States, the newspapers do 
occasionally mention little bodies found in ash cans 
and on dump heaps. It is true that in the Foundlings’ 
Home, established by the gentry of the city, all the 
babies with a few exceptions of mentally defective 
boys, are girls. It is true that if a woman is asked 
how many children she has, she will frequently not 
mention the girls until asked specifically about them. 
It is true that the Chinese servants in an American 
home will look very sympathetic when they hear 
that the lady of the house has only a little girl to 
offer her husband. But, there is old Mr. L de- 
voted to his little daughter, giving her the best 
education he knows how, treating her in almost the 
same way that he does his adopted son. And, of 
course, among the Christians are many examples 
which show a spirit, proof against the usual human 
disappointments. The pastor of a city church had 
three little girls and was anxiously waiting for news 
from the hospital. The nurse came hesitatingly and 
told him, ““They are twin girls.’’ He did not hesi- 
tate, ““Then I will bring them up to be deaconesses,”’ 
he said. 

One day two women came to the hospital uncon- 
scious, both having eaten large quantities of opium. 
One had quarrelled with her mother-in-law. The 
other never told us what had happened. Her mother- 
in-law was a frail, kind little old woman, who came 
quite often to see her. The husband, a military 
man, came only once and that was to take her home. 
He was very rude to the interne. He had a fine new 
rubber-tired rikisha himself and a street rikisha for 
his wife. The story was left to the imagination of 
those who were interested. 

A very charming lady was in our hospital for 
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several months with tuberculosis. At one time she 
became very restless and wanted to go home. We 
finally discovered that her husband’s concubine had 
died. The lady had three children of her own and 
the concubine had one. There were only servants 
and a very old grandmother at home to look after 
them. A new doctor was talking to her and was 
horrified when she remarked, ‘‘I wish my husband 
would take another concubine, then he would not 
insist on my going home: The children need some 
one very much to look after them.’’ The American 
thought she must dislike her husband, and tried to 
find out if she wanted to get rid of him. The ques- 
tions puzzled the lady very much. It seemed so rea- 
sonable to her, that she, who was now no longer very 
young, who was sick, and who wished her husband 
and children well, should think it wise for him to 
take another concubine. 

Mary P and her grandmother are Christians. 
Madame P. is the head of her clan, brisk, shrewd, 
once very rich, now comparatively poor. A grand- 
son and his wife are prevented from gambling, by 
the threat that if they do, the old lady will play too, 
and as her game used to be extremely good, they 
know that they will lose all if they play with her. 
Mary, about five years ago was a thin, energetic, 
bespectacled little sprite who graduated from high 
school with honors. Though a Christian and strong 
in good deeds in the church, the old grandmother 
could not bring herself to try the Western way of 
marrying. She arranged a marriage for Mary with 
a youth who belonged to an honorable family, (not 
Christian) in a distant city. Mary fought against it, 
but finally consented when she thought she had been 
promised freedom to go to church and later to go to 
college. When she reached her new home after a 
Christian wedding at her grandmothers, the new 
relatives felt it was their turn and insisted she kowtow 
to the family tablets, and refused to allow her to go 
to church. When it came time for the bride’s visit 
back home, Mary simply stayed there. Poor old 
Madame P ! Her anguish at the loss of ‘‘face’’ 
which this meant and also the loss of all of Mary’s 
outfit and the wedding gifts was more than it is 
easy for us to imagine. But she upheld Mary and 
sent her to college. Then came an agonizing experi- 
ence when the husband’s family tried to kidnap 
Mary, and then the final disgrace and great expense 
of a divorce. But Mary had a job in a school when 
the last revolution began. She was not disgraced 
then, she was a leader, out for emancipation. And, 
of course, her story is not ended yet. 
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When the revolution reached Hunan students were 
organized in unions. Nurses were organized both 
as students and as laborers. They therefore were 
doubly blessed and had a double duty to parade. One 
night there was a torchlight procession, and the 
little women nurses were too tired to go. The men 
nurses therefore burst into their dormitory, and 
dragged them out of bed to parade. When the Ameri- 
cans protested the boys explained that all old rules 
of propriety were no good now. ‘‘Women must be 
patriotic.” 

Behind the picture of women’s condition in any 
country, there is always a background of religion, 
law and custom. In many countries religion is the 
chief factor which makes their position good or bad. 
This does not seem so in China. Some interpret the 
teachings of Confucius to mean that the woman's 
obedience to her father, husband and son is equivalent 
to slavery. It does not seem so when one hears a 
scholar explain the doctrine. It seems like the 
efforts of a dignified gentleman to inculcate a love of 
order and peace. He also said that husband and 
wife should be to each other as honored guests in the 
house. Surely that is not the picture of a slave, 
though it is also very different from the ideas of 
chivalry. In the marriage ceremony the bride and 
groom bow to the ancestral tablets, but there is 
nothing else religious about the ceremony. There 
is no Buddhist nor Taoist marriage rite. 

The teachings of Buddhism make woman decidedly 
lower than man, but a woman through prayers and 
good deeds and the intervention of the Goddess of 
Mercy may pass on in her next incarnation and be- 
come aman. She can hope to be merged in the In- 
finite, even if her time to accomplish it is longer than 
that of a man. 

Many women go to the Taoist temples and call the 
priests to their homes. They get comfort from the 
spells and charms, the incantations and prophecies 
of the priests. There is really no philosophy left 
in Taoism, and there is certainly none to make women 
feel abased. It is a bad influence merely because it 
is so full of superstition. 

What Christianity will do for Chinese women, 
one can judge partly from what the condition of 
women in Christian countries is, and more from the 
way in which pastors’ wives, teachers, nurses and 
doctors are working, in small towns and large towns, 
to try and educate and relieve their own people. 
As yet, of course, they are a small group in the four 
hundred million. 

When it comes to law in China, and especially to 
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civil law there has always been such lack of definite- 
ness about the rights of private property, that it is 
not surprising that women have not had their indi- 
vidual rights. A man’s earnings often really were 
not his to spend. He was integrally a member of a 
family. Wills were practically unknown. The fam- 
ily got what a man left according to strict rules of 
inheritance. At present changes are taking place. 
Some are only on paper. But even while the law is 
changing, everywhere one sees women earning their 
own living even though they also are still few in 
number. Luckily, there is one generalization that 
it is safe to make about the Chinese people. They 
do not quibble in sticking to forms of law. 

The laws with regard to marriage formerly gave 
most of the advantage to the man, but since the Re- 
public, there is now a list of nine causes for divorce, 
most of which apply equally to husband and wife. 
Even in the old times, the criminal law was more 
lenient to women than to men. The punishments 


were nearly always milder in their case. For in- 


stance, while bambooing and banishment and carry- 
ing the cangue were very common for men, there 
were only a very few offenses for which women could 
be so punished. They were certainly not treated 


any more severely than men. 

Custom and economic necessity behind it have 
been most powerful in moulding the destinies of 
women in China. The women have undoubtedly 
had to work hard. They have suffered cruelty. 


The word which we translate “‘custom”’ in English, in 
Chinese is made up of two words, “‘rule’’ and “‘com- 
pass,’’ the same words used in carpentry. Sometimes, 
one feels that custom. is as rigid as geometry. One 
could multiply many times the stories of women who 
have submitted to their husbands or other family head, 
but often one becomes aware in China that even the 
carpenters’ tools adapt themselves to curves and in- 
equalities in an obliging way. Common sense is a 
great asset to any people, and this again is a general 
statement that will not be challenged. Most Chinese 
have common sense. If a woman is the best man of 
a family, she is its head, if she is a profitable member, 
she has influence. If a woman has ability not much 
time is spent on opposition, if her actions are for the 
general good and if certain of the old proprieties are 
observed. 

In the past year, there has been a great increase in 
revolution in China. The old rules and compasses 
are being thrown away. In some places women are 
going down in conflict with the old, in others through 
the madness of the new. But when one remembers 
the numbers of useful elderly women brought up in 
the old way, the numbers of eager young teachers 
brought up in the new way and the fundamental 
common sense of the people, one must believe that 
the girls of today, when they have the science and 
the freedom which they together with their brothers 
are seeking, will go on to make their position one of 
usefulness and honor. . 





INTELLECTUAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND LATIN AMERICA 


By MARY WILHELMINE WILLIAMS 


<\|HINGS of the mind tend to lift humanity 
above cramping national restrictions and 
1 to make it temporarily neglect selfish 
ee Ng} commercial ambitions and mean, ances- 
tral prejudices. International relations established 
through educational and other intellectual contacts 
are much more likely than political and trade influ- 
ences to bring about that sympathetic understanding 
which makes for peace and friendship between 
countries and peoples. It seems well, therefore, to 
give a little consideration to the question of intellec- 
tual interchange between our country and the twenty 
nations to the southeast which share with us the 
western hemisphere. 

Intellectual relationships exist between ourselves 
and these neighbors by means of special lecturers and 
investigators, conferences and conventions, and class- 
room contacts. As regards the first-named, a mere 
beginning has been made, but a good one. Two or 
three of the American universities have established 
international lectureships, the most important being 
those on the Harris Foundation at the University of 
Chicago. In 1926, three distinguished Mexicans, 
José Vasconcelos, Moisés Saenz and Manuel Gamio 
delivered Harris lectures. During the past twelve 
months James Brown Scott and David Barrows have, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, made lecturing visits to Latin 
America. Obviously, these two are topnotch in- 
tellectual ambassadors. 

Perhaps more influential, potentially as well as 
actually, are the men and women who come and go 
as educational investigators. Some Americans have 
gone to the south to study schools, Dr. Isaac Kandel 
of the International Relations Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, being one of the most 
recent; but, naturally, since ours is the oldest country, 
more Latin Americans have shown an interest in the 
educational system of the United States. Mexico, 
in particular, has taken advantage of her proximity 
to this country to learn how we do things in the 
field of education. Chile during the last few years 
has been represented in the United States by two men 
of broad culture and noble spirit, Henriquez Molina, 
rector of the University of Concepcién, and Maxi- 
miliano Salas Marchan, at present supervisor of 


Chilean normal schools. Their published reports 
show that they came with open minds, looking for 
the best, and did not fail to find it. At the present 
time an Uruguayan educator, Pedro Ferrari, com- 
missioned by his government, is studying American 
elementary schools. Emilia C. Deseo, of Argentina, 
Fellow of the American Association of University 
Women for 1927-28, holds a similar commission for 
the study of secondary education in the United States. 

In the promotion of inter-American gatherings on 
the basis of intellectual interests and educational aims, 
the Pan-American Union has done rare service. The 
scientific and related congresses held under its aus- 
pices are well known. Perhaps none of these gather- 
ings has done more towards promoting international 
understanding than the Pan-American Conference of 
Journalists held early in 1926. The present writer 
reached South America shortly after the close of the 
meeting and was impressed more than once with the 
articles which the editorial delegates contributed to 
their home papers. One of these, given a conspicu- 
ous place on the front page of a Brazilian daily, was 
especially friendly in tone to the United States and 
intelligent in its efforts to explain to Brazilian readers 
American culture and ideals. 

The most potent means of intellectual interchange 
between the Americas has been, and still is, the 
classroom. Teachers and students have moved in 
both directions, but the majority of the former have 
gone to Latin America to teach, and the most of the 
latter have come to the United States to study. Very 
few of our nationals have been enrolled in Latin- 
American schools, and, in general, these few have 
been Protestant missionaries or their children. The 
former occasionally register in the universities and 
take courses, sometimes completing the requirements 
for degrees. Only in Mexico have any considerable 
number of Americans taken formal studies. 

About six years ago the Obregon government 
established at the National University in Mexico 
City a summer session for foreigners, with induce- 
ments in the way of special transportation rates from 
the frontier as well as attractive courses in the Cas- 
tilian language, Spanish and Latin-American litera- 
tures, Latin-American history, archaeology and related 
subjects. And every summer since then hundreds of 
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American teachers, most of them specialists in Spanish, 
have registered for the session to the improvement of 
their professional equipment and the betterment of 
Mexican-American understanding. 

For a hundred years Latin-American young people 
have been coming to the United States to study—the 
nephew of Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, being one 
of the pioneers—and the number appears to be grow- 
ing constantly. Perhaps several thousand students 
from the ‘‘other Americas’’ are now here. During 
the last few decades women and girls have been 
coming, as well as their brothers, but not in such 
large numbers. Most of the young girls are sent to 
the convents in the large cities, and many of the boys 
are enrolled in parochial schools, while the adults of 
both sexes usually enroll in the colleges, technical 
schools and universities, especially those in large 
cities. But to settle in the urban centers is a mistake, 
unless only there can be secured the type of training 
that is desired; for, as a Chilean teacher of English at 
the University of Concepcién remarked to the writer, 
“The soul of the United States is not to be found in 
New York; it is to be found in the small places, like 
Dartmouth and Princeton’’—in both of which he had 
studied. He added that he hoped to give a complete 
American education to his son, who, it developed, 
was but three or four months of age. The father’s 
ambition for the little chap was due to the fact that 
he himself had found and learned to love the soul of 
the United States. 

A start has been made in the exchange of students 
between the United States and Latin America. For 
some years a reciprocal arrangement has existed 
between Pomona College, California, and the 
National University in Mexico City, whereby two 
students have the opportunity annually to broaden 
their horizons at the summer session of each institu- 
tion. In 1927, one of the Mexicans at Pomona as 
an exchange was Sefiorita Guadalupe Zufiiga, one of 
the three judges in the juvenile court of Mexico City. 

A fraction of the students from Latin America 
receive some financial aid in this country. About 
fifty higher institutions of learning of the United 
States offer free tuition to Latin Americans in the 
liberal arts, and occasionally in the professional 
courses as well. A number give one or more fellow- 
ships which partly, or largely, cover the living ex- 
penses of Latin-American students. But the most 
generous financial aid offered specifically to our 
neighbors of the southern lands is the fellowship 
founded by the American Association of University 
Women to aid their Latin-American sisters. This 


now is worth $1500 a year, and the sum is none too 
large, for the countries best qualified to furnish able 
candidates are far away in the southern hemisphere, 
and the cost of travel is great. 

The subject of the academic ranking of foreign 
students is one of interest and importance. After 
giving some attention to this question, the present 
writer is of the opinion that Latin-American educa- 
tors have more respect for their own academic stand- 
ards than have Americans of the United States, and 
that in ranking foreign students they more jealously 
guard these standards. In general, the requirements 
made of nationals of the United States who desire 
to work for Latin-American degrees are severe. The 
credits brought from colleges or universities at home 
are often drastically discounted, and the American, 
when he secures the degree sought, has often much 
more than the educational equivalent of the Latin- 
American national with the same degree or title. 

A woman from the United States recently was 
granted a master’s degree from the University of 
Mexico after studying for four summers at that in- 
stitution. When she began work in Mexico she had 
from one of the best woman’s colleges in the United 
States, a bachelor’s degree that unquestionably 
represented more advanced liberal education than 
the master’s title of the University of Mexico when 
held by those educated wholly in that country. In 
some Latin-American republics it is almost impossible 
for American college graduates to obtain advanced 
degrees without virtually duplicating much of the 
work already done at home; and the same is true of 
those who have been trained technically in American 
institutions and wish to qualify to practice their 
professions in Latin America. 

In the United States, on the other hand, Latin 
Americans are often given too advanced standing on 
the credits that they bring, which goes far towards 
explaining why, in American institutions, the scho- 
lastic records of Latin-American students are, on the 
whole, poor. This overvaluation comes partly from 
misplaced—and unappreciated—chivalry towards the 
foreigner; but is due more to ignorance on the part of 
American educational officials regarding, on the one 
hand, the characteristics of Latin-American school 
systems, and, on the other, the comparative superi- 
ority of their own institutions. 

The trouble seems to be somewhat due to transla- 
tion of the Spanish word colegio as ‘‘college.’’ The 
term is a rather general one, but is never applied in 
Latin America to a school above secondary rank. 
Misunderstanding is further encouraged by the fact 
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that Latin-American secondary schools regularly 
grant bachelors’ degrees to graduates. The writer 
recently heard of a Latin-American ‘“‘bachelor of 
philosophy and humanities,’’ with a total of twelve 
years of formal education, who had been given 
graduate standing in one of the most distinguished 
universities in the United States! Obviously, this 
ranking was due to gross ignorance on the part of the 
registrar of the university. How many similar 
blunders have been made, there is no way of telling. 

As a matter of actual fact, only a very small fraction 
of the “‘bachelors’’ from Latin America are qualified 
to enter our Colleges, for the quantity—not to mention 
the quality—of work completed by such students is 
usually less than that represented by an American 
high school diploma. In Cuba, for example, second- 
ary training is finished at the end of mine years of 
schooling, all told, and after three years more of 
study at the University of Havana, the student may 
acquire the degree of doctor of philosophy and letters. 
These young Cuban ‘‘doctors’’ are probably just 
ready, educationally speaking, to register in the 
freshman year of our best colleges! 

Certainly, the whole matter of Pan-American 
academic ranking calls for careful intelligent study. 
The Latin-American educators are perhaps in some 
Cases Over-exacting towards our students, but their 
students are treated here with over-indulgence, which 
is much worse for all concerned. 

For some time Latin Americans have been coming 
to the United States to teach, but the number has 
never been large. Naturally, most of those who are 
here give instruction in the Spanish language and in 
the literatures of Spain and Latin America. In many 
cases, the teacher is likewise studying for a college 
or university degree with the aim of qualifying him- 
self for service in his homeland. Such teachers make 
intelligent interpreters to one another of the countries 
which they come to know. 

Most nationals of the United States who are in 
Latin America for intellectual reasons are there as 
teachers. Perhaps the first considerable number of 
American educators to go to South America went 
about sixty years ago, to found normal schools in 
Argentina, at the request of its president, Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento. Of this little army of pedagogi- 
cal experts, mostly women, a few still survive, spend- 
ing their old age in the land of April autumns, to 
which they gave their most active years of service. 
Since the days of Argentina’s ‘‘Schoolmaster Presi- 
dent,’’ various other republics of Latin America have 
invited American educational experts to help them. 


Some years ago Augusto Leguia, Peru's able Dicta- 
tor-President, hoping to place his country on the 
educational highway, chose Dr. Albert Giesecke, an 
American who had been rector of the University of 
Cuzco, Peru, as sub-secretary of education. In Haiti, 
under the intervention, numerous well-trained Ameri- 
cans are at work giving that sadly wrecked and de- 
moralized little country the agricultural and techni- 
cal training which it so badly needs. 

Another class of American teachers at work in 
Latin America is made up of those who go there on 
their own initiative and later secure positions, usually 
as instructors of English in the public schools and the 
universities. 

But the educators from the United States who have 
had the most influence upon Latin America, as a 
whole, are those who have established schools on 
American models. These have been usually Protes- 
tant missionaries. The directors of the schools are 
always nationals of the United States, as are many 
of the faculty. Such institutions are found in practi- 
cally every Latin-American country, and in some of 
the republics there are many but not enough to admit 
all of the students who knock at their doors. The 
mission schools are, on the whole, conducted on a 
broad, Christian basis, and give much attention to 
character development in the children and little to 
theological formulae. They have been referred to 
rightly as ‘‘mountain peaks of international friend- 
ship,’’ for they, more than any other means of inter- 
American contact, create enduring and intelligent 
goodwill. 

The writer has visited all twenty of the Latin- 
American countries and is convinced that it is no 
accident that in the very ones where exist the largest 
number and the oldest of the mission schools is found 
also the most mellow and intelligent spirit of friendli- 
ness towards Americans, a friendliness that warms 
and wins the “‘Yankee’’ heart. 

Some of the schools, especially those in Brazil, 
have done much for the educational standards of the 
whole country. In all of the republics they have 
won the goodwill of the governments, and, in some 
cases, their financial aid—a real triumph in view of 
the fact that practically all of the Latin-American 
nations are strongly Roman Catholic, and that, conse- 
quently, the pupils come almost entirely from Roman 
Catholic homes. Indeed, at least one of the schools, 
the coeducational Instituto Americano of La Paz, was 
founded by American missionaries at the request of 
the Bolivian authorities. 

In Asuncién, Paraguay, is the Colegio Internacional, 
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also coeducational, which, though but seven years 
old, has become an important educational influence 
in the country. The children of some of the coun- 
try’s leaders attend it, and the American teachers in 
charge strongly cooperate with Paraguayans towards 
the educational progress of the nation. 

In Peru is the Lima High School for girls with five 
or six well-trained American teachers who are de- 
votedly bent upon giving only the best to their 
pupils. The Colegio Americano and Instituto Ward, 
at Buenos Aires, a boys school, is one of the oases of 
friendliness in a country which seems to find it hard 
either to understand or like Americans. 

The two best American schools in Chile, Instituto 
Ingles and Santiago College, are found in the capital, 
and claim among their graduates some of the finest 
men and women of the country. The Instituto is for 
boys and the ‘‘College’’—which is really only a sec- 
ondary school—for girls. Santiago College, when 
founded nearly fifty years ago—the second Protestant 
mission school in Latin America—set a new standard 
for the education of women in Chile. Adelaide 
Whitfield La Fetra, who established the institution 
and for twenty-five years directed it, left a beautiful 
tradition for altruistic service which has caused her 
memory to be loved and revered by every alumna. 

The pioneer American school in these south lands 
is, properly, the largest, and most influential and 
famous. It is Mackenzie College, the nucleus of 
which was planted in 1870 at Sao Paulo, Brazil, where 
the college now stands. It has an annual enrollment 
of about fifteen hundred boys and girls, men and 
women, and possesses a reputation for excellence in 
some of its branches that would be hard to match in 
the whole twenty countries of Latin America. All 


over the republic of Brazil are found its graduates, 
who are usually the leaders of the groups with which 
they work. 

The existing sources of intellectual interchange 
with Latin America above referred to—lecturers and 
investigators, conferences and conventions, and class- 
room contacts—are all helpful; yet, they are but a 
drop in the buck-t in comparison with what is needed 
for the establishment of a real basis for understanding 
between the thinking people of Latin America and 
the United States. The points of contact should be 
multiplied many fold. 

Money is needed for sending to Latin America 
American lecturers of culture, distinction and sym- 
pathetic understanding; and likewise for the estab- 
lishment of many scholarships and fellowships to 
aid worthy Latin-American men and women who 
wish to study in the United States, especially men 
and women of fair degree of maturity, who have won 
a place at home which they wish to prepare them- 
selves to fill more worthily; financial aid, and much 
of it, must also be found for the American schools in 
the countries beyond the Rio Grande, to enable them 
to keep step with educational progress at home and 
to make room for a larger number of children. The 
money needed for these various purposes should, and 
will come from many sources, one of which may very 
appropriately be the great business establishments 
which have prospered through activities in Latin 
America. : 


If the people of the United States make a gallant 
response to the challenge of this need, without ques- 
tion the Latin Americans will reciprocate by meeting 
them half way, and thus will be firmly constructed a 
foundation for intelligent international goodwill. 





A SUMMER VACATION COURSE AT OXFORD 


By AGNES WINN 


“And that sweet city with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty’s heightening.” 


pay tas Teachers and Graduates from July 6 to 
NS 24) 27 recalls many interesting experiences to 
those of us who attended the first course during the 
summer of 1926. For more than fifty years Oxford 
and Cambridge have been conducting summer ex- 
tension courses for men and women in which Ameri- 
cans and students from all parts of the world have 
enrolled but the 1926 Oxford course was the first one 
exclusively for Americans. 

The idea of conducting summer courses for Ameri- 
cans in British universities was conceived shortly 
after the Great War when the whole world was 
stirred to its very depths by the devastation and de- 
struction the war had wrought and when people’s 
thoughts were beginning to turn toward the hope of 
a better understanding between nations. However, 
during those first years of reconstruction the idea did 
not bear fruit, but in 1924 the Oxford course was 
conceived by Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, professor of 
English literature in the University of London, while 
visiting in America. Her ideas were at once com- 
municated to Miss Christine Burrows, principal of 
the Society of Oxford Home Students. 

Its further development was carried on by Miss 
Virginia Gildersleeve, president of the International 
Federation of University Women, and the Committee 
on International Relations of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women in cooperation with a 
committee from the four women’s colleges of Oxford. 
The result was the 1926 summer course of which Miss 
Burrows served as principal. Seventy-two Ameri- 
can colleges and practically every state were repre- 
sented among the 233 women enrolled. They were 
housed in the women’s colleges, St. Hugh's, St. 
Hilda’s, Somerville, and Lady Margaret Hall, where 
they had the opportunity of meeting members of the 
faculty and enjoying a taste of English student life. 

The mornings were given over to lectures by well- 
known professors and tutors of the University of Ox- 
ford and other eminent men and women; the after- 
noons to social affairs, sightseeing, and pleasure-seek- 


HE announcement of the 1928 Oxford 


ing, with a lecture or some special entertainment in 
the evening at the Oxford Playhouse. The subjects 
under discussion were English history and English 
literature, the Victorian and Elizabethan periods pre- 
dominating. Talks on Oxford and its architecture, 
the Oxford movement, the work of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood in Oxford were also enjoyed and these 
served as a background for studying the development 
of the university and the tutorial system of education. 

The lectures were of varying degrees of excellence, 
but everyone was impressed with the earnestness of 
the speakers, their remarkable grasp of the subject 
in hand, and their balanced diction flavored with 
enough subtle whimsicality to relieve it from too 
academic or technical a tone. A point well worth 
noting is the expedition with which the English 
lectures got down to their subjects: lengthy intro- 
ductions, trite phrases and conventional anecdotes 
being conspicuously absent. 

Activities of a typically English nature were cen- 
tered in Oxford during the course. Among the at- 
tractions was a delightful concert by the Elizabethan 
Singers consisting of madrigals, part songs and 
ballets typical of the Elizabethan age, given in the 
same manner as was in vogue at that time when the 
singers, seated informally around a table, entertained 
their queen. Barrie’s comedy ‘Dear Brutus’’ was 
presented by the Oxford players with the members 
of the course as special guests. On Sunday evening 
musical lecture-recitals were an attractive feature. 

As a part of the course, excursions by char-a-banc 
were made to Warwick Castle, Kenilworth, Sulgrave 
Manor—the ancestral home of the Washington fam- 
ily—and to the Shakespeare country. At Stratford 
a matinee performance by the Stratford-on-Avon 
Festival Company was enjoyed. These and other 
delightful excursions afforded us a glimpse of rural 
England with its green meadows, quaint old-world 
villages, thatch-roofed cottages, medieval churches 
often tucked away in the shade of mighty oaks, 
charming old inns and enchanting gardens. One of 
the best things about England is that it is everywhere 
so refreshingly English. No mixture of tongues and 
races disturbs its peaceful serenity. 

Oxford is steeped in sentiment and charm and it 
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does not take long to succumb to its atmosphere. 
Although there is little under-graduate life during the 
summer months, it is easy for one to visualize this 
old town in ‘‘term time’’ with thousands of students 
in cap and gown rushing from one lecture to another 
or perhaps down to the Isis, the innumerable host of 
bicycles, and more than all else, the drenched crews 
valiantly sweeping their boats along the river, for 
the supreme importance of the river is felt by all who 
live in Oxford even for a fortnight. From the first 
day of the October term to Eights Week toward the 
end of May the day-by-day activity on the Isis is an 
integral part of college life. 

There were visits to the twenty-odd colleges that 
make up the university which fairly breathe the spirit 
of medievalism and romance with their somewhat 
forbidding gates and high walls hiding exquisite 
lawns and gardens, their beautifully designed chapels 
containing some of the world’s famous paintings and 
stained-glass windows, cool green quads, graceful 
spires and finely proportioned halls—during the term 
redolent with glowing fires and laughter and quips 
of the table. 

Perhaps nowhere in the world could there be found 
a more characteristically beautiful set of buildings 
than those of Magdalen, University, All Souls, 
Brasinose and Oriel with quaint old shops between 
and the incomparable St. Mary's in the distance. 
Christ Church College or the ‘‘House’’ has so many 
attractive features that one usually returns for several 
visits if time permits. It was founded by Cardinal 
Wolsey, generously endowed by King Henry VII, 
and is noted for its magnificent Hall with its carved 
oak roof containing the arms of Wolsey and Henry 
VUI. The Oxford Cathedral serves as the Chapel of 
Christ Church. 

Magdalen seems to be almost every visitor’s favor- 
ite. It has been royalty’s favorite, too, from its 
foundation to the present day, and has often been 
a political storm center for the various factions in 
the English government. The feature of Magdalen 
is the building itself, the most attractive portion 
being the Wolsey Tower, one of the glories of Oxford. 
H.R. H., the Prince of Wales, was a student here and 
his place at the table in the Great Hall is pointed out 
with pride by the venerable guide. Oriel College 
is of interest to everyone because of its association 
with ‘‘the Oxford Movement,’’ and also because it 


was Cecil Rhodes’ college. University College 


claims to have been founded by Alfred the Great in 
872 thus making it the oldest of the Oxford colleges, 
but perhaps the fact that Shelley was expelled from 
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it interests the present day visitor even more than its 
history. 

To one who has lingered in Oxford long enough to 
catch its spirit, it is truly “‘the city of the dreaming 
spires."” After a summer in Oxford who has not 
longed to stroll again along historic High Street 
with its rare old bookshops and art stores, to roam 
again the meadows of Christ Church, to stand under 
Great Tom Tower in the evening as the Bell peals 
out the ror strokes promptly at 9:05, a custom ob- 
served since 1684, to wander at leisure along Addison's 
Walk, to sit and dream in the exquisite gardens of 
St. John’s, or to browse among the brown rotting 
leather volumes in the Bodelian Library and Rad- 
cliffe Camera? 

At every turn in this interesting old college town 
the visitor comes upon something that reminds him 
of its historic past and of its many traditions for we 
must remember that Oxford is a place where great 
battles have been fought for the emancipation and 
elevation of mankind. Surely no one would miss 
seeing the Union Society Debating Hall, often spoken 
of as the nursery of the House of Commons, the 
Sheldonian Theater, famous for its commemoration 
exercises, the Burne-Jones tapestries in the chapel of 
Exeter and his stained-glass windows in the Oxford 
Cathedral, the Shelley memorial in University Col- 
lege, the old pulpit in Lincoln College from which 
Wesley preached when a Fellow there, the Merton 
Library, or Holman Hunt’s masterpiece, ‘‘The Light 
of the World,”’ in Keble College memorial chapel. 

And then the lure of the river! Rowing, canoeing, 
punting under the cool spreading branches of the 
ancient trees that overhang the Isis and the Cherwell. 
Walking, too, is a favorite pastime in Oxford. Who 
would not saunter out over some obscure byway for 
the joy of walking back at sunset and seeing the 
Oxford skyline? 

Social affairs were a prominent feature of the course. 
Real English teas were enjoyed in Oxford homes. 
None of us will ever forget the charming garden party 
given by Viscountess Astor at her beautiful country 
place on the Thames, the tea with Anne Thackeray, 
niece of William Makepeace Thackeray, at her 
lovely cottage overlooking Oxford; or the interest- 
ing afternoon with Lady Fitz Herbert, on whose 
estate still stands the original blowing stone used by 
King Alfred the Great in calling his troops to battle. 

The subject of the summer course for 1928 will be 
“England in the Nineteenth Century.’’ Each morn- 
ing there will be two lectures on literary, historical, 
political and economic topics besides one or two 
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evening lectures a week and groups will be formed 
for the discussion under a tutor of some of the princi- 
pal themes of the course. Students will be lodged in 
the women’s colleges and every effort will be made 
by the Oxford committee to provide as many glimpses 
into typically English life as possible, as well as to 
show Oxford’s own architectural treasures under 
guidance. 

To study for even a brief space within sight of the 


towers of Oxford, to breathe its atmosphere, to know 
something of its tradition, and to feel its charm is 
a rare opportunity. The 1928 summer school will 
furnish this opportunity and for many American 
teachers it will be the fulfillment of a dream. The 
influence of movements of this kind in cementing the 
friendship between the two great English-speaking 
nations of the world is inestimable. It is one more 
step toward world amity and international friendship. 


THE WOMEN'S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT WORKS 


| and the problems of close-living com- 
|} munities become more complex we are 
IAS] obliged to find new methods of co- 
operation. The difficulty is to secure a maximum of 
cooperation with a minimum sacrifice of freedom 
within the cooperating units. 

We have long had national organizations in this 
country concerned with the interests of women. 
The aims, purposes, membership and machinery vary 
greatly. Some of these national bodies are highly 
unified with chapters or branches set up from head- 
quarters. Others are the result of the federation of a 
large number of local units. But whatever the form 
of organization most national associations have more 
or less definite programs. Many have legislative 
programs. 

The war ushered in an era of legislation and the 
passage of the nineteenth amendment brought a 
demand for a long list of reform laws affecting the 
status of women and children. It was soon dis- 
covered that many of the national groups were ‘work- 
ing for the same ends, sometimes by different methods 
and often in ignorance of one another’s action. The 
legislative programs were seldom identical. They 
were adopted by different procedure in different 
organizations. Many of these legislative programs 
were composed of actual measures or bills which had 
been introduced into Congress. The representatives 
of the organizations supporting such bills were 
frequently puzzled, when changes or compromises 
were necessitated, as to whether the endorsement of 
their groups would apply to the amended bills. For 
this reason most national bodies now endorse, or 
oppose, legislative principles rather than individual 
measures and leave to their accredited representatives 


some leaway concerning details. Congress almost 
never passes a measure in the exact words or terms 
recommended by individuals, organizations, or the 
member of Congress introducing the bill. 

It was this situation which brought about the 
organization in 1920 of the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee. At the outset the problem was to 
devise a form of cooperation between great national 
organizations concerned with federal legislation of 
interest to women without destroying in any par- 
ticular the autonomy or freedom of action of any such 
group and without committing it to any measure or 
principle which it had not already adopted volun- 
tarily as a part of its work. 

The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
therefore, was organized ‘“‘to serve as a clearing house 
of organizations engaged in promoting in Congress 
legislation of especial interest to women.’’ The 
qualifications for membership on the part of or- 
ganizations are: 


They shall be national in scope. 

They shall have endorsed at least one federal legis- 
lative proposal to which they are giving active 
support. 

They shall be organizations whose aims and major 
programs, legislative and general, are not in 
conflict with the aims and major programs of any 
other organizations belonging to the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee. 


The number of the constituent members varies 
from time to time, as it is entirely within the bounds 
of possibility that a national organization might be 
supporting actively one or more measures of interest 
to women for a period of years and then find itself 
without a legislative program within the definition 
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set up by the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee. The field is quite definitely limited to a 
composite program of legislative measures or prin- 
ciples endorsed by constituent organizations. If no 
such principles are endorsed, then quite conclusively 
the second qualification for membership is not met. 

The clearing house was created to provide for cooperative 
action on such principles as the member organizations in fact 
find themselves agreed. There is no pressure brought 
to bear on any national organization to influence its 
legislative program. Each is free to act according 
to its judgment. But having acted, and desiring to 
pool its work for specific legislative measures with 
such other organizations as have voluntarily adopted 
similar items, the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee offers the machinery for contact and co- 
operation. 

The Women's Joint Congressional Committee has no 
legislative program of itsown. ‘The legislative programs 
of its member organizations offer a wide variety of 
items. Whenever eight of the constituent organiza- 
tions have endorsed the same legislative measure a 
legislative committee may be formed to consider 
methods of support for that principle, but the actual 
work is carried on by the representatives of the 
organizations and in the names of these organizations 
which have endorsed the measure. In this way no 
organization which has not voluntarily included the 
item in its program is involved in the work of any 
legislative committee on any measure. Moreover, 
any legislative committee on a given measure goes 
out of formal existence whenever the number of 
organizations endorsing it falls below eight. Or- 
dinarily the Women's Joint Congressional Committee, 
which is now composed of twenty-one members, 
meets monthly during sessions of Congress and the 
legislative committees on specific measures meet 
at the call of their elected chairmen whenever they 
have matters to discuss. 

The American Association of University Women 
has been a constituent member of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee from the time of its 


organization and this membership has enabled the 
Committee on Legislation of the A. A. U. W. to 
profit by discussions with representatives of other 
national bodies which have endorsed the same 
measures. 

At the last Biennial Convention of the American 
Association of University Women held in Washington 
the two legislative measures which were placed in 
Class I to be supported actively as of immediate and 
special interest to the Association were: 


1. Legislation for establishing a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary of Educa- 
tion as a Cabinet officer. 

2. Participation of the United States in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 


Both items have been supported for a period of 
years. The first will be re-introduced into the present 
session of Congress in a form substantially identical 
with the Curtis-Reed bill of the last Congress. The 
second is held as a major item pending the actual 
adherence of the United States to the World Court. 

The American Association of University Women 
pays $10 annually, as do the other constituent or- 
ganizations, to the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee to cover routine expenses; but there are no 
paid officers and there is no complicated machinery. 

The securing of legislation is a long and tedious 
process. Few bills pass the first Congress into which 
they are introduced. Frequently by the time a bill 
becomes a law it has been pending for five or six years 
through succeeding Congresses and discouraging 
periods of seeming inactivity. Those who engage in 
legislative work must be prepared to take the long 
view and the broad vision, to be persistent and patient 
and to cooperate closely with others of like mind. 
The membership of the American Association of 
University Women in the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee offers the opportunity for just such 
intelligent cooperation. 

HARLEAN JAMEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation. 
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KNOW YOUR ASSOCIATION 


“‘How well do your members understand the 
national program?’ is the question often asked 
branch officers who visit Headquarters. The replies 
vary greatly. Some say, ‘“We are so far away that 
we do not feel in touch with the national program." 
Others reply by describing their branch study groups 
at work on programs sent from Headquarters. The 
executive office feels it cannot do better at this time 
than to urge all branches to inform themselves on the 
national program. Make sure that your new members 
understand the important work the Association is 
doing in bettering the conditions surrounding women 
students and women faculty members through its 
accredited list, and in keeping up the standards for 
them in those institutions already accepted by the 
Association; make sure that they are well-informed 
on the fellowships which encourage research by 
women. If educational chairmen and chairmen for 
international relations have not been appointed, 
you are urged to make such appointments at once, 
that you may, through them, be put in close touch 
with the study plans in those subjects prepared by 
Headquarters in accordance with the national pro- 
gram. Though half the year may have passed, it is 
not too late to follow these suggestions. The 
national offices stand ready to cooperate with you at 
any time and in every possible way. 


THE FOUNDERS’ BOOK 


It will be remembered that the original plan of the 
Washington Fund Committee in regard to the Found- 
ers’ Book was to classify individuals who had given a 
hundred dollars or more to the Washington Fund as 
Contributors, Donors, Benefactors and Patrons. 
Likewise it was planned to classify branches, based 
on the proportion of their members contributing to 
the Fund. 

It is proving a difficult task to carry out these plans, 
because in many cases contributions from individuals 
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were sent to Headquarters through branch treasurers 
and Washington Fund chairmen, in a total sum with 
other contributions and not accompanied by a list 
itemizing the individual contributions making up 
such a total. Obviously such contributions could be 
entered on the books of the Treasurer and the Wash- 
ington Fund records only as a single total credited 
to the branch. 

Through the office of the Executive Secretary forms 
were sent out last summer to the branches asking 
for the definite listing of individual contributors. 
Only a few branches sent in such lists. The branches 
were also asked to furnish, on the same form, a 
statement of the proportion of their members con- 
tributing to the Fund, and only in a few instances 
has that information been given. 

It is clear that the responsibility for sending in the 
names of individuals who made such contributions 
must rest with the branches themselves, through 
which the contributions were originally made and to 
which have been given the names of the donors. So 
also must the responsibility for sending in to Head- 
quarters the percentage of the branch membership 
which contributed to the Fund rest with the branch 
itself. 

There is the possibility that contributions of women 
who have given under their maiden name, their 
married name, or a different wording of either, to 
several branches in different parts of the country, 
may not be recognized, in spite of careful and pains- 
taking efforts, as having come from one and the 
same person. Should such omissions occur on the 
lists which will appear in the Founders’ Book we 
hope that they will be called to our attention so 
that the names may be added. 

This explanation is made in order that members 
may understand why national Headquarters can not 
be responsible for including in the Founders’ Book 
the complete list of individuals and branches coming 
under the above heads, unless this information is 
furnished by the branches themselves. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: ITS ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION. Edited by William 
Martin Proctor. Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, California, 1927. $2.50. 


A most timely contribution to educational theory 
is a collection of articles on the Junior College, 
written by men of California who are closely allied 
to this work in that state. The book is edited by 
Professor Proctor of the Department of Education of 
Stanford University. It is written, not from the 
theoretical, but from the practical side and is in con- 
sequence a highly useful book. Certain of the 
articles, notably those by Principal Hill of Chaffey 
Junior College on Steps in the Organization of the Junior 
College and on Administrative Problems of the Large 
Rural Junior College will be found suggestive and 
helpful by those who are interested in starting new 
Junior Colleges. The articles on the Functions of the 
Junior College by President Thomas of the Fresno 
State Teachers College and on California's Contribution 
by the editor, also President Wilbur's Introduction 
to the volume, explain to alumni of universities apt 
to be affected by the growth of the Junior College 
why the Junior College can not be halted or turned 
back, why it has come as a permanent step in the 
educational process. The third group to whom this 
book is of especial interest is composed of officers in 
already existing Junior Colleges: for every phase of 
administrative problem pertinent to the institution 
is treated by one or more of the contributions. Such 
subjects as budgets, curriculum, selection of staff, 
personnel work, extra-curricular activities, discipline, 
advanced standing at universities, vocational sub- 
jects, extra-hour courses are considered, indeed the 
volume is encyclopedic. It will be found in every 
way adequate, practical, and readable by the layman. 

It is impossible to review all fourteen articles in 
the scope of this comment on them; little extraneous 
matter is introduced and each article must be read 
in its entirety by the serious student of the Junior 
College movement. But at the same time each paper 
contains sentences which are particularly illuminat- 
ing and we will call attention to a few of them. 
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No doubt the paper of most universal interest is 
that on The Junior College Faculty by Dean Morris of 
Modesto Junior College. In the opening paragraphs 
he puts the pith of the whole matter before us: 
‘Junior College training is not to be confused with a 
simplified collegiate education on the one hand, nor 
on the other with a sort of glorified high school 
education. It is a field unique in itself."’ Con- 
sequently the faculty must be a pioneering body; 
and each member of it must be chosen not only for 
his intrinsic worth, but also with regard to the place 
he can fill in the faculty taken collectively. 

The president of a Junior College should be ‘‘a 
person who not only has the necessary educational 
qualifications as to training and experience, but also a 
person who has made a special study of the Junior 
College problem’’ (President Olney, Main Junior 
College). 

The two articles, one on the functions of the Junior 
College and the other on the curriculum, are de- 
veloped similarly. The four functions mentioned by 
President Thomas as basic are (1) the preparatory 
function, which considers the University as the next 
step for the Junior College graduate, (2) the popular- 
izing function, since ‘‘distance from an institution of 
higher learning operates as a strong deterrent to 
college attendance,’’ whereas the multiplication of 
centers of culture and higher education tends to raise 
the standards of living and thinking of great numbers 
of people in the communities in which these centers 
are located, (3) the terminal function which regards 
the two Junior College years as completing the 
period of the student’s formal training, (4) and the 
guidance function, directing the student into lines 
for which he is suited. 

A valuable paper on Cooperative Part-Time Work 
describes the administration of this plan at Riverside 
Junior College and mentions the type of institutions 
cooperating and also the courses that lend them- 
selves most readily to the cooperative scheme. 

The papers on The 6-4-4 Plan, Transfer in the Uni- 
versity and Educational Reorganization consider the 
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Professor Eells tells us that students of distinctly 
better ability are entering Stanford from Junior 
Colleges and Normal Schools than from its own 
lower divisions and at the conclusion of their course 
at the University they have carried off much more 
than their share of graduation honors. 

The conclusion of the matter, in the words of 
Principal Hill, is that with adequate financial support, 
proper leadership, and a progressive community, 
the Junior College has an assured place as a center 
of culture and education. And President Wilbur 
points out that the facilities required for the Junior 
College are practically those of a good high school, 
with some extension of libraries and laboratory 
equipment and with a better trained teaching staff. 

The drawback to the book is that its treatment is 
confined to one state and virtually to one type, the 
public Junior College. Consequently it fails to show 
the many-sided development of what could be called 
the Junior College movement. Nevertheless it is a 
mine rich in suggestions to workers in all types of 
Junior College. 

A valuable annotated bibliography constitutes the 
last chapter. The available material for recent years, 
included in large numbers, puts the reader au courant 
with the very latest research in this alluring field. 

Marion Coats. 


THE CHANGING COLLEGE, Progressive Education, 
October-November-December, 1927. 


It is encouraging to those who have despaired of 
progress in college education, as well as to those who 
have been definitely working for it, to read this 
interesting evidence collected by Progressive Education 
on the changing college. The fall number of the 
magazine is devoted to this subject. It is composed 
of a series of articles by different writers on various 
phases and aspects of college. There is no attempt, 
however, to give an exhaustive account of progress in 
college education. 

Changes in methods of selecting students for college 
are treated at length. Certain new features recently 
introduced into college are discussed, such as honors 
courses and orientation courses. Different types of 
college education are described and interpreted, the 
rise of the Junior College, for instance. Special kinds 
of colleges are discussed, such as Antioch, the Clare- 
mont colleges, Whittier and the new experimental 
college for freshmen at the University of Wisconsin. 
There is an article on the student’s view of college, 
and another on the education of women. 
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One would conclude from the selection of articles 
presented here that the most important recent changes 
in colleges are in methods of admission, in the 
emergence of a variety of types of colleges to meet 
special needs, and in the attempt at orientation. Mr. 
Snyder’s discussion of the selection of students for 
college is extremely interesting and challenging, 
especially the evidence he presents as to the effect of 
the present college requirements upon the content and 
quality of secondary education. His twelve points 
in the form of suggestions for improvement and better 
cooperation between school and college are worth 
considering. 

Honors courses as a means of individualizing 
instruction are discussed by Mr. Ryan from the 
progressive point of view. Some interesting ques- 
tions are raised. Why can not similar methods of 
instruction be available for more students? Is there 
too much systematic assignment of reading and tasks 
and not enough individual initiative encouraged even 
in honors courses? New experiments on learning 
methods as well as teaching methods need to 
be utilized in college as well as in early school 
life. 

One of the most interesting articles is The Junior 
College as the next step in progressive education. The 
Junior College is here discussed not merely as an 
answer to the demand for more colleges in view of the 
overcrowding in the older institutions, but as provid- 
ing more adequately than the present colleges do for 
students educated already in progressive schools. 
These new Junior Colleges are frankly experimental. 
Three types are described, Stephens College in Mis- 
souri, the Junior Colleges which definitely prepare 
for the university, and Sarah Lawrence College, just 
chartered, which is to be experimental even as to 
purpose and goal. 

The article on orientation courses by Miss Kelley 
elaborates an interesting plan for a six-fold curricu- 
lum, each division of which would orient the student 
to one of the more important cultural needs of human 
life. In “‘Consider Mary Smith—,’’ Miss Amidon 
discusses again the old question of special education 
for women, and challenges the women’s colleges 
again to meet this problem squarely. 

Two developments in college education are left 
practically untouched in this issue, the intense 
activity that is going on everywhere in revision of 
curricula, and the rise of personnel bureaus to aid in 
more successful adjustment of students to college 
life. 


Frances FENTON BERNARD. 
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THE FARM CHILD'S SCHOOL 


BY FANNIE WYCHE DUNN 





im Cooma DUCATING the farm children of the forty-sixth; Montana, forty-fifth; and Kentucky, 
Whe ees United States is one of our outstanding forty-fourth. South Dakota has 58.54% of its 
unsolved problems today. This open- teachers in one-room schools, and 62.1% of its youth 
ing statement the general reader, and living on farms. For Wyoming the corresponding 
indeed, “many a professional educator, under the percentages are 58.14 and 30.9; for North Dakota 
impression that by means of consolidation of rural 54.26 and 65.3; for Arkansas, 49.78 and 70.6; for 
schools we have almost or quite succeeded in bringing Montana 49.54 and 45.1; and for Kentucky 48.69 
education of standard quality within reach of most and 60.1. The excessive proportion of one-teacher 
of the children of our farms, may perhaps be in- schools over farm population in Wyoming can easily 
clined to question. be explained by the extreme isolation and consequent 
It is very easy to be misled in regard to consolida- necessity of many schools of few pupils, and the deficit 
tion by a cursory inspection of figures. There are, of one-teacher schools in Arkansas in relation to farm 
for example, six states which have less than 10% population probably reflects the fact, not that 
of their teachers in one-room schools. On the other Arkansas is highly consolidated, but that it ranks 
hand, there are eleven in which over 40% teach in  forty-fourth of all the states in percentage of its 
one-room schools. Does this mean that the six children from 7 to 13 who are in school, 18% of them 
have made superior progress in consolidating rural being not enrolled. 
schools, whereas the eleven have culpably lagged by In the United States as a whole 28.77% of the 
the way? In general, not at all. It means rather teachers in 1920 were in one-room schools, and 35.6% 
that the six have a very small percentage of farm of the total population under 21 years of age were 
population whereas in the eleven it is very large. For living on farms. It seems from these and the fore- 
example, the District of Columbia ranks first in the going figures,! that there is in general a very close 
per cent, 99.86, of its teachers not in one-room schools. correspondence between the proportion of farm 
By the 1920 Census, however, only 440 of its total population and the incidence of one-teacher schools, 
population of 132,316 persons under twenty-one and that the one-teacher school is still the chief 
years of age, live on farms. For Rhode Island, educational institution of farm children. 
ranking second, with 97.78% of its teachers in other This conclusion is borne out by a very careful 
than one-room schools, the corresponding census estimate? made in 1924 by the Chief of the Division of 
figures are 5,547 farm children out of a total popula- Rural Education of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
tion of 235,760 under twenty-one. The other states According to this estimate, there were in that year 
of the six are Utah, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and enrolled in rural schools in the open country and in 
Connecticut. In only one of these, Utah, is the low villages and towns of 1,000 population and under, 
percentage of one-room schools not to be accounted slightly fewer than 12,000,000 children, of whom 
for almost altogether by the low percentage of farm 
children. 1 All figures heretofore cited are for 1920 and are taken from the 
Consider, however, the six states ranking lowest in Fourteenth Census of that yom, and from Vol. I, No. 4 of the 
percentage af exaciaes eae ia Geeeenteer echuoks. Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Sept., 
These are South Dakota, forty-ninth; Wyoming, ae 


: 2 Distribution of Consolidated and One-Teacher Schools, Katherine 
forty-eighth; North Dakota, forty-seventh; Arkansas, M.Cook. Journal of Rural Education, Vol. IV, No. 8, pp. 339. 
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9,000,000 were from farm homes. From 4} to 4} 
million of these children were in one-room schools, 
of which there were in that year about 168,000 in the 
United States. In two, three, and four-room schools 
in the open country there were estimated to be 1} 
million children, and in schools of this size in small 
villages, about 2} million more. Consolidated 
schools to the total number of about 14,000 in that 
year, enrolled approximately 23 million children. 

This is not to say that consolidation of rural schools 
was not and is not steadily advancing. In 1917 the 
Bureau of Education obtained reports from the 
states on a basis of which it was estimated that there 
were then 195,000 one-teacher and 7,500 consolidated 
schools. A conservative estimate for 1922 put the 
numbers at 175,000 and 13,000 respectively—2zo,o00 
fewer one-teacher schools than five years before. At 
the close of 1926, the figures were approximately 
158,000 one-teacher and 16,000 consolidated schools, 
with about 150,000 teachers and 3,000,000 pupils 
in the latter. 

Even so, however, there were still more than half 
of the rural teachers of the nation in one-teacher 
schools.* 

To summarize the perhaps bewildering array of 
facts and figures here presented, the typical school 
serving farm children is today the one-teacher school, 
and the proportion of farm children in the total child 
population of any state is very closely paralleled 
by the proportion of that state’s teachers in such 
schools. Yet the consolidation movement is steadily 
progressing. If we were to assume that the rate of 
progress of the past ten years will continue, we should 
hope each year for a decrease of approximately 4,000 
in the number of the one-teacher schools of the 
United States. Such an assumption, however, would 
be precarious. For naturally those schools easiest to 
consolidate are earliest consolidated, and conversely, 
as the easier consolidations are effected, the greater 
cost of transportation or the greater hardships in- 
volved in long daily rides from remote sparsely settled 
neighborhoods to the central school, tends to slow 
down the progress of the movement, so that it is 
hardly to be expected that we shall, without radical 
change in our present modes of transportation, 
continue to reduce our number of one-teacher schools 
at the present rate. Some of them may, of course, 
become two-teacher and even three-teacher schools 
by an increase in density of population in the farm 


3 Progress of Rural Education, 1925 and 1926, Katherine M. 
Cook. Bul. 1927, No. 15, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D.C., pp. 44, 45- 
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neighborhood they serve. However, no one who is 
cognizant of the facts expects to live to see the last 
of the one-teacher school. 

According to the Chief of the Rural School Division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education, it is conservative to 
expect an eventual reduction in the number of one- 
teacher schools of about 50%.‘ The remaining 
schools, however, would be in the more sparsely 
settled communities, so that the reduction in the 
number of children to be educated in such schools 
would probably be considerably greater, perhaps 
to not more than a fourth of the present number. 

Even if we should venture to assume the con- 
tinuance of the present rate of 4,000 each year, we are 
faced with the fact that the complete consolidation 
of our present 158,000 one-teacher schools would not 
be effected till forty years had passed. Meanwhile, 
what of the four million or so children now in one- 
teacher schools, and the multi-millions more to pass 
through them before the forty years should be at an 
end? It has for a generation been a common practice 
of rural school administrators blandly to ignore these 
so troublesomely situated multitudes, and to focus 
their efforts upon the advance of the consolidation 
program, sometimes with the conscious purpose, 
through the contrast of the poor, small, starved one- 
room institutions with the larger, better housed, 
better equipped, better manned consolidations, of 
bringing pressure on farm people to change from the 
old to the new type. Many administrators have 
sincerely taken the position that the one-room school 
is hopeless and impossible as an educational agency, 
and that through consolidation alone can farm chil- 
dren be educated. 

Now this article is not a plea for the one-teacher 
school as against the consolidated. It is, however, a 
plea for the children now receiving and for at least a 
generation yet to receive their elementary education 
in these schools. In the name of democracy, of 
humanity, of all that we hold dear in America, can 
we throw up our hands and refuse to face the problem 
of educating country children in the schools where 
they are, consoling ourselves with the hope, that forty 
years or so from now their grandchildren will be in 
schools of a type which we consider more desirable? 

Can we do anything to meet the present need? 
Are one-teacher schools hopeless as educational 
institutions? What are their appalling limitations 
which drive administrators to so fatal a conclusion? 
Are there any compensating potentialities? 


§ Distribution of Consolidated and One-Teacher Schools, opus cit., 
PP- 345- 
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Taken as these schools stand today the name of their 
limitations is legion. School terms are notably 
shortest in one-teacher schools, the six-months’ term 
being common and even shorter terms occurring, 
whereas eight months rather than nine or ten is the 
usual maximum and seven months the average. 
Attendance is poorer, because of the demands of farm 
labor and the inadequate enforcement of compulsory 
education laws in rural neighborhoods, and because of 
the combination of long walks to school, bad roads, 
bad weather, and ill health resulting from unsanitary 
school conditions and unhygienic homes. Teachers 
are ill qualified because the farm population has not 
yet learned to demand high qualifications, because 
salaries are much lower than in consolidated or in 
town schools, because hard living conditions and 
deficient social and recreational contacts cause teach- 
ers to seek more comfortable or more congenial 
locations, and because the one-teacher school makes 
unusually heavy demands upon the teacher who really 
teaches. Buildings are poor and unsanitary, libraries 
are lacking, and teaching equipment in general is 
poor. Supervision is usually inadequate because 
of the generally heavy load of the county superin- 
tendent and the time cost of visits to scattered schools. 

Yet, when we begin to scrutinize these deficiencies, 
we shortly find that they are in very few cases in- 
evitable. That school terms need not be short in 
one-teacher schools is evidenced by the fact that in 
some states such schools run for ten months. That 
teachers need not be ill-qualified is indicated by the 
achievement of a few states and the steady progress of 
others toward normal school graduation as a pre- 
requisite for a teaching certificate for any school in the 
state. That supervision of highly effective quality 
can be provided has been demonstrated in hundreds 
of counties. Improvement of school attendance is 
Jargely conditioned upon overcoming parental in- 
difference, developing a wholesome attitude toward 
child labor, improving health conditions, and pro- 
viding a school that makes children protest against 
being kept out unjustifiably. “‘I used to have to 
whip my children to make them go to school,” 
said a mother to a teacher who was making a one- 
room school a place where children could grow, 
happily and successfully. “‘Now I have to whip them 
to make them stay at home.’’ Teachers need not 
be ill paid. When the one-room school gives place 
to consolidation, the median salary of the elementary 


teacher becomes $1017 instead of $735. Why not 


pay the higher salary to the teacher of the one-room 
Some communities do. 


school which must remain? 





Equipment also costs no more when used in a one- 
room school than when used in a consolidated 
building. 

The fundamental cause of most of the limitations 
cited above is the indifference, often unwitting, of the 
public who do not live on farms to the needs of the 
children who do or, and more reprehensibly, the lower 
standards by which school officials ordinarily judge 
country schools. ‘“‘It’s a very good school—for a 
rural school’’ is a common judgment, and arguments 
are frequently made for lower standards of achieve- 
ment for rural school pupils, and for less adequate 
protection of their rights through laxity in com- 
pulsory education or child labor laws and law 
enforcement. 

Another fundamental cause is inadequate financial 
support of rural education, due to defective state 
policies. This is to some extent an outgrowth of the 
indifference and Jaissez-faire attitude already cited. 
It is partly because of the fact that we are less com- 
pletely democratic than we like to believe ourselves— 
democratic on that side of our nature which sees 
justice in a vote for every one and in general con- 
scription for the common good in time of war but 
with a blind spot when it comes to affording true 
equality of educational opportunity to somebody 
else's children ‘‘out in the sticks,’’ if this equal op- 
portunity must be paid for out of our taxes or when 
it comes to seeing that after all the state is what the 
votes of the common people make it and the best 
defense of the state is an educated citizenship. 

It may, however, be accepted as an irrefutable fact 
that we shall never solve the problem of educating 
farm children until we adequately finance that edu- 
cation. Good teachers, good buildings, good equip- 
ment, long terms cost more than we are at present 
paying for one-room schools. Moreover, as long as 
these schools are so down at the heels and out at the 
elbows they will continue to be looked down on as 
the pariahs of the educational system, and the desire 
to stand well in the eyes of our fellows, which is a 
fundamental social instinct, will keep out of them 
most of the teachers who can possibly get any other 
position. Yet no schools in the nation are more in 
need of qualified, highly qualified, workers. Both to 
meet the essential costs of good workers and good 
working conditions and to raise rural schools to a 
position of respectability in general estimation, more 
money needs to be spent upon them. Increased ex- 
penditures, however, must be a matter of public 
policy rather than the contribution of missionary 
zeal. Rural schools are as much a part of the essential 
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public works of a state or nation as roads, flood 
control, or police protection. ‘“‘Popular government 
without public education,’’ said one of our earlier 
presidents, ‘‘is but the prelude to a farce or a tragedy, 
or worse.’’ Rural schools serving 9,000,000 farm 
children and one-teacher schools serving at least 
half that number are a very important part of our 
essential public education. 

A sound policy of public support, therefore, might 
be expected to eliminate practically all the limitations 
already named. But there are a few limitations or 
difficulties inherent in the one-teacher school situa- 
tion which no amount of mere financing can remove. 
Chief of these are two: the heavy demands upon 
the teacher; and the deficiency of social contacts 
which the small school affords adolescent children. 
Of these the latter is the more easily overcome: by 
consolidation of grades above sixth even where total 
consolidation is impracticable; by interschool ac- 
tivities, such as field meets, clubs, school parties, 
etc.; by instruction of children in groups including 
several grades, rather than one only; by community 
meetings as a definite part of the school curriculum. 

Most difficult of all limiting conditions to remove 
is the heavy demand upon the teacher which a one- 
teacher school must make. Certainly she should 
be relieved of the janitorial labor which at present is 
short-sightedly forced upon her in a large proportion 
of situations—a penny-wise pound-foolish policy 
Since it means that the community is paying at a 
rate of salary presumably adjusted to an occupation 
requiring long educational preparation for work 
which a low grade laborer could perform. But even 
when this has been done, much remains. The rural 
teacher’s day is long. School begins at nine and 
closes at four and conditions make it quite essential 
that the teacher spend, before and after school, at 
least an additional hour at the school house. Here is 
an eight-hour day with no break, for at noon and at 
recesses the teacher is on her job: supervising play; 
responsible for general order and control; in demand 
by her pupils for advice, leadership, comradeship. 

The one-room school teacher's work is also varied, 
calling for unusually extensive qualifications. She 
must teach every grade, adapting herself to the little 
beginners, some of whom need work of kindergarten 
type, to the adolescent boys and girls in the eighth 
grade, to the sturdy and sometimes stolid ten-year 
pupils in the fourth grade. She must teach every 
subject; United States history and civics, geography 
on each grade’s level, beginning reading, upper grade 
literature, nature study, household arts, manual 


training, music, drawing, physical education, arith- 
metic. She must manage to get every subject for 
every child into a day only one hour longer than the 
city school teacher employs in instructing one grade. 
She must keep the study classes busy as well as the 
reciting class. She must keep up her community 
contacts, sufficiently to utilize the children’s out-of- 
school environment as a background and basis for 
their at-school work, and to hold her patrons soundly 
behind her as she moves her school forward to modern 
educational activities in place of the three R's familiar 
and dear to the fathers and mothers. 

The marvel of it is that here and there, now and 
then, some teacher in a one-room school does all 
these things and does them well. Read New Schools 
for Old.’ Read An Experiment with a Project Cur- 
riculum.® Read Four Years in a Country School.’ The 
pity of it is that for lack of adequate preparation for 
teaching, adequate guidance, adequate help in the 
way of time-saving equipment, textbooks and other 
teaching aids, all these things are not done in all one- 
teacher schools. And the point of this article is, that 
wherever and as long as one-teacher schools exist, it is 
the plain duty of those responsible, administrators, 
supervisors, state departments, to seek and to create 
for them better ways of organization, better plans for 
teaching, better courses of study, better textbooks, 
better materials for children’s creative and construc- 
tive work, and alpha and omega, better teachers, to 
the end of approaching as nearly as possible the high- 
est ideal of education for farm children as well as 
children in any other type of situation. 

That, in spite of the difficulties and limitations, a 
superior degree of education is possible in these 
schools, is due chiefly to certain outstanding and 
highly valuable potentialities as implicit in their 
constitution as are their handicaps. The variety of 
ages and levels of advancement makes this more like a 
normal society than any other type of school we have 
though it is closely duplicated in the “‘house,’’ or the 
home room, of the famous Dalton Plan. Professor 
Jackman of Chicago University always maintained 
that the maximum opportunities for educational 
progress would be found in a group heterogeneous so 
far as the years and attainments of individuals were 
concerned, yet formed into an organic unity with 
a system of training based largely on activities 


5 New Schools for Old. Dewey, Evelyn. Dutton. 

6 An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. Collings, Pryor E. 
Macmillan Company. 

7 Four Years in a Country School. 
Marcia. 


Dunn, F. W. and Everett, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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in which each child, old or young, bright or dull, 
would carry on learning activities in conjunction with 
others. This is exactly the type of group which 
is to be found in a one-teacher rural school, and 
the development of its potentialities into appropriate 
school curricula and methods is the purpose of at 
least one experiment now being carried on in selected 
schools of this type. 

Not only through participation in joint activities 
but through seeing and hearing the work of more 
advanced classes, the pupil in the one-room school 
has many opportunities for learning, and even more, 
for getting suggestions and interests which will 
motivate and guide him in his later work. On 
the other hand, equally valuable are the oppor- 
tunities for social responsibility of older for 
younger pupils and for clarifying their own ideas in 
the act of helping a less advanced pupil in some under- 
taking. The limited numbers in class groups, even 
though those groups include several grades, are 
favorable to individual attention. The long study 
periods afford opportunity for individual initiative 
and may be adequately guided by the brief or occa- 
sional class periods with the teacher. To such an 
organization modern problem or project teaching is 
particularly suited. 


The environment of the school is of simple and 
fundamental type, such as is especially important 


for educational purposes. Dewey in The School and 
Society has discussed at length the value of the house- 
hold and neighborhood system of industry which is 
still largely characteristic of the rural community: 


**The entire industrial process stood revealed, from the production 
on the farm of the raw materials till the finished article was actually 
put to use. Not only this, but practically every member of the 
household had his own share in the work. The children, as they 
gained in strength and capacity, were gradually initiated into the 
mysteries of the several processes. It was a matter of immediate 
and personal concern, even to the point of actual participation. 

We cannot overlook the factors of discipline and of character- 
building involved in this kind of life: training in habits of order 
and of industry, and in the idea of responsibility, of obligation 
to do something, to produce something, in the world. There was 
always something which really needed to be done, and a real neces- 
sity that each member of the household should do his own part 


faithfully and in cocperation with others. Personalities which 


became effective in action were bred and tested in the medium of 
action.’’8 


Butterworth has pointed out the additional op- 
portunities for physical development: 

“To the country child space is practically unlimited. In early 
life he may play in the yard; as he grows he may roam the fields 
relatively free from danger. This gives opportunity for develop- 
ment of the larger muscles so essential to proper physical growth. 
The importance of this may be realized when one contrasts the 
limitations of the city child who has no yard in which to play or 
one with serious restrictions as to size and variety of stimuli, and 
who dares not wander far from home for fear of being lost or kid- 
napped or injured by traffic.’’® 

This is the one-teacher school—its handicaps, its 
limitations, its deficiencies, its potentialities. Con- 
solidate, yes, because consolidated schools can more 
easily be made to yield desirable educational returns. 
They are easier to teach, easier to supervise. They 
are able easily to afford the social contacts desirable 
for adolescents. Their general plan of organization 
duplicates that of the urban schools for which at 
present all our textbooks and courses of study are 
shaped. Consolidate, moreover, because it takes 
high gifts to be the teacher of a one-room school and 
there are not enough highly gifted ones in the profes- 
sion to supply all farm children with good education 
in such schools. 

But parallel with consolidation as an outstanding 
means of solving our problem, there must be for the 
sake of those children whose schools are not con- 
solidated, even though some day they may be, as 
well as for those in regions so remote that consolida- 
tion will perhaps never be possible, another line—the 
development of the potentialities of the small school 
with as much fervor, as much creative professional 
effort, as much financial support, as is today reserved 
for the consolidation alone. Wherever and as long 
as one-teacher schools exist let us make of them the 
best educational agencies they are capable of being. 
And when we do this, giving all farm children their 
fair and equitable share of public maintenance and 
professional endeavor, we shall be a long way on 
toward the solution of our present unsolved problem. 


8 The School and Society. Dewey, John. 
9 Educational Resources of Country Life. 
Journal of Rural Education. Pp. g and 10. 


Fp. 23-25. 
Butterworth, J. E. 





AN INSPIRATION TO MICHIGAN 


By CorRA H. FARRAR 


r IN N ENTHUSIASTIC response has come 
Sy “aj from the Institute held at the Merrill- 
Y. a\\W,| Palmer School of Homemaking in Detroit 
PS ; during October. Returning home with a 
broader conception of the meaning of education the 
delegates sent by the Michigan branches of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women are keenly 
awake to the possibilities offered by their branches 
and are organizing preschool study groups as a 
medium through which this knowledge may be 
passed on to others. 

The Institute was the outgrowth of a class for 
leaders of preschool study groups from the Detroit 
and Birmingham Branches of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women held last winter by Miss 
Rachel Stutzman of the Merrill-Palmer staff. Class 
lectures were given every two weeks by members of 
the school staff followed by class discussion. After 
the Biennial Convention in Washington, D. C., last 
March several of the educational chairmen of other 
Michigan branches requested that they be allowed 
to attend the class and the idea of a three-day insti- 
tute for preschool leaders was evolved with Miss 
Ellen Miller of the Merrill-Palmer School in charge 
of the program and Mrs. Fred D. Farrar, State Educa- 
tional Chairman of Michigan, in charge of the mem- 
bership. 

The Institute was announced by Miss Rachel Stutz- 
man at the Michigan State Meeting at Saginaw last 
May and in August the State Educational Chairman 
sent a personal letter to each of the sixteen Michigan 
branches of the American Association of University 
Women and to Miss Alice Wright, Northeast Central 
Sectional Director of the American Association of 
University Women, explaining the purpose of the 
Institute and urging the attendance of at least two 
members of each branch who would pledge themselves 
to conduct preschool study groups after the Institute. 

The response was an attendance of sixty-four dele- 
gates, representing eighteen towns. Ten branches of 
the American Association of University Women sent 
their educational chairmen and group leaders. 
Among them Ann Arbor sent three, Battle Creek 
three, Birmingham fourteen, Detroit fourteen, Flint 
seven (of whom four were Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion delegates), Jackson two, Lansing two, Mt. 
Clemens two, Port Huron three, Saginaw one. The 
six towns, unorganized as American Association of 


University Women branches but sending delegates 
to the Institute, were Pleasant Ridge which sent two 
delegates who are in the Birmingham Branch, Royal 
Oak one delegate who is a member of the Detroit 
Branch, Pontiac two, Romeo three, and Wyandotte 
one. Oberlin, Ohio, sent its branch educational chair- 
man and Sandwich, Ontario sent four delegates, two 
of whom are conducting a nursery school there. 

The program of the Institute was most inspiring, 
including such lectures by specialists of the Merrill- 
Palmer staff as The Child and His Family by Miss 
Winifred Rand, Educating the Child in the Home by 
Miss Emma Henton, The Growing Child by Miss Mary 
Sweeny, Children’s Clothing by Miss Ellen Miller, 
The Learning Child by Miss Rachel Stutzman, The Child 
as a Unit by Dr. Leona Vincent and Play Materials 
and Books by Miss Emma Henton. Books and Pam- 
phlets was the subject discussed by Mrs. Fred D. 
Farrar. 

The delegates divided into groups of ten were taken 
for observation of the nursery schools, of a child’s 
physical examination, of food demonstrations, and 
for a tour of the Merrill-Palmer School. 

The purpose of the Institute as a training center 
for group leaders who would go back to their respec- 
tive towns and pass on this preschool work was 
emphasized in all the publicity and the personal 
responsibility of each delegate fully pointed out to 
her. The Institute was not for selfish purposes of 
one’s own family but the medium for spreading in- 
formation and help to other mothers. 

Several of the reports from branches are not avail- 
able but those on hand are most encouraging and 
interesting: 


Ann Arbor is planning a large study group led 
by a specialist in the school system. 
Birmingham has used all available outlines in 


its three years’ preschool group study. It has had 
two open lectures on preschool subjects by special- 
ists this fall and devoted its November meeting to 
an open educational meeting addressed by Dr. 
William O. Stevens of the Cranbrook Boys School. 
In combination with the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion it has organized preschool groups in three of 
the schools. It is planning to organize a large 
lecture group on the subject of adolescence. 

Flint is doing exceptional work in connection 
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with its Parent-Teacher Association which has or- 
ganized seven study groups and has five more about 
to begin work, two of which are of colored and 
foreign women. The Flint Public Library gives 
splendid service in furnishing books and pamphlets 
for these groups. The State Educational Chair- 
man spoke at a meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association group leaders and at the branch meet- 
ing of the American Association of University 
women. The Flint Branch has organized its first 
preschool study group of thirty women. 

The Jackson Branch which had an efficient study 
group last year is doing splendid work this year, 
having new pre-school groups and an adolescent 
group. Their December meeting was addressed by 
the State Educational Chairman on group organi- 
zation for a study of preschool, elementary and 
adolescent education. 

Lansing has well organized work and a large 
class, led by specialists, is under way. The pub- 
licity for this group is being handled in a novel 
way by Mrs. William J. Lauder, the preschool 
group leader, who is editing a daily column in the 
Lansing paper on preschool topics in order that 


mothers who cannot attend the meetings can have 
the benefit of the discussions and lectures. 

Mt. Clemens has started a new group, and the 
State Educational Chairman is to speak at one of 
its meetings. 

Pleasant Ridge and Royal Oak, both have new 
study groups with Institute delegates as leaders. 

Pontiac has a study group which is doing good 
work. 

Port Huron called a large meeting of mothers 
and teachers at which the State Educational Chair- 
man spoke. It has organized eight preschool study 
groups and is planning one in elementary education 
and one in adolescence. 

Detroit reports eight new preschool study groups. 


The Institute was a most inspiring and successful 
project as shown by the reports received, and it is 
the hope of the State Educational Chairman that it 
may be a yearly affair. Wecannot help but feel very 
hopeful about the state educational program for the 
year, and we are unendingly grateful to the Merrill- 
Palmer School for the splendid piece of work which: 
it did for all of us. 


A SECTIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


—<\\HE North Atlantic Section of the American 

BW | Association of University Women has 

pl: anned a four-day Conference to be held 

mi] in Boston, February 9-12, and has de- 

voted he entire day of February 10 to educa- 
tion. 

The program for that day will open at 9:00 o'clock 
with a half-hour discussion of the day’s plans by Mrs. 
Lucy J. Franklin, educational chairman of the Boston 
Branch of the American Association of University 
Women. Following this the rest of the morning 
will be devoted to visits to schools and to the Psy- 
chopathic Hospital of Boston. Those attending the 
Conference may plan their morning according to 
their particular educational interests, joining one of 
three groups, the preschool, elementary or adolescent 
educational group. 

For those in the preschool group a trip to the nurs- 
ery schools of Boston has been planned, followed by 
a round table luncheon conducted by Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom of the Massachusetts Department of Mental 


Diseases, and Miss Abigail Eliot of. the Ruggles 
Street Nursery School. 

For the group interested in elementary education 
the program offers a visit to the Beaver Country 
Day and the Shady Hill Schools, to be followed by an 
informal luncheon with a round table presided over 
by Miss Voorhees of the Beaver Country Day School 
and Miss Katherine Taylor of the Shady Hill School. 

A visit to the Psychopathic Hospital with two 
talks on adolescence has been planned for those in- 
terested in adolescent education. Starting at 12:00 
o'clock there will be a one-hour clinic given by Dr. 
McFee Campbell at the hospital. 

In the afternoon from 2:30 until 4:30 a special 
clinic on problem children will be held by Dr. William 
Healy and Dr. Augusta Bronner at the Hotel Statler. 
From 5:00 to 6:00 o'clock the Wellesley Club will 
entertain the delegates at a tea. 

The day’s program will close with a dinner at 7:00 
o'clock at which there will be speeches on education. 

N. B. Taytor. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL OFFICE 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICIES OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: PAST AND FUTURE. 
Helen Thompson Woolley. 


POSSIBILITIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROJECT. 
Agnes L. Rogers. 


A PRESCHOOL PROJECT FOR UNIVERSITY WOMEN. 
Lois Hayden Meek. 


PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. Frances 


Fenton Bernard, Lois Hayden Meek, Helen Thomp- 
son Woolley. 


The above leaflets describe the national educational program of 
the American Association of University Women in preschool, ele- 
mentary and adolescent education. They may be secured in quan- 
tity for distribution by branch, state and sectional officers. 


BRANCH MEETINGS 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR BRANCH PROGRAMS. 

It has been found that when the year’s program is grouped 
around some centralizing subject, the branch meetings have a con- 
tinuity which challenges the interest and stimulates creative think- 
ing among college women. For the convenience of program chair- 
men, therefore, a list of topics is suggested and several typical 
programs of nine meetings each are arranged. 


THE THREE-FOLD ASPECT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM. 
An outline with references for a branch meeting to inform the 
entire membership about the educational program. 


A SUMMARY OF PRESCHOOL EDUCATION. 
An outline with references for a branch meeting devoted to this 
phase of the program. 


STUDY OUTLINES 


GUIDANCE MATERIALS FOR STUDY GROUPS: HOW 

CHILDREN BUILD HABITS. 35¢. 

A pamphlet for the guidance of the preschool study groups. 
Contains outlines, questions, page references in bibliographies and 
suggestions for making observations and keeping records of chil- 
dren's behavior. Thirteen topics are included such as Heredity, 


Environment, Learning, Habit, Food, Emotion, Fear, Anger, 
Affection. 


INTERESTS OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 15C. 

An outline with page references in bibliography for the use of 
preschool study groups. Includes such topics as Play, Toys, Dolls, 
Making Things, Blocks, and Indoor Play Rooms. 


CHILD HEALTH. toc. 

An outline with references. Topics include Heredity, Physical 
Growth, Nutrition, Health Habits, Clothing, Play, Sex Hygiene, 
and Diseases of Childhood. 


SCHOOLS AND CHILDREN. 25C. 

An outline with bibliography and questions for the use of study 
groups in elementary education. Topics include Physical Develop- 
ment and Hygiene, Nature of Individual Differences, Mental Tests, 
Exceptional Children, Organization of Schools, Cost of Schools. 


ADOLESCENCE. 15C. 
An outline with selected bibliography. Includes such topics 


as Physical Changes, Physical Hygiene, Sex Education, Group 
Activities, Boy and Girl Relations. 


ORGANIZING AND CONDUCTING 
STUDY WORK 


BULLETIN II. STATE FACILITIES FOR TRAVELING LI- 
BRARY SERVICE. 
A survey of the traveling library service offered by the states to 
individuals and study groups. 


BULLETIN III. SUGGESTIONS FOR BRANCH EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORK. 
Especially planned for the guidance of educational chairmen. 


BULLETIN IV. ANNOTATED LIST OF TRAVELING 

LIBRARY BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

A leaflet containing a list of the books and pamphlets in the 
traveling library of the American Association of University Women 
with directions for borrowing by individual members and study 
groups. 


BULLETIN V. INFORMATION FOR STUDY GROUPS. 
Suggestions for the organization of study groups. 

LIST OF PAMPHLETS DISTRIBUTED BY THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL OFFICE. 


This list is printed on the next two pages for the convenience of 
members. 





MODERN TENDENCIES IN SCHOOLS 


KEEPING PACE WITH ADVANCING ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION. Margaret M. Alltucker. 4c. 

KEEPING PACE WITH THE ADVANCING CURRICULUM. 
National Education Association, 1925. 500. 

NEW VISTAS IN EDUCATION. Gertrude Hartman. 2c. 

PREPARING FOR AN EDUCATION. Stanwood Cobb. sc. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AND CHARACTER BUILDING. 
Florence E. Bamberger. 5c. 

THE PROJECT AS AN EDUCATIONAL INSTRUMENT. Arti- 
cles by Frederick Bonser, Edward Yeomans and others. 25¢. 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE SCHOOL. Crighton Miller. 8c. 
SIGNIFICANT PHASES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

Bessie Lee Gambrill. 20. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 





DAILY SCHEDULE OF RATIONAL HABITS FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. Max Seham. sc. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. Progressive 
Education Association. §5c. 

FIELD WORK. Charles W. Finley and James S. Tippett. 35€c. 

ILLUSTRATED MATHEMATICAL TALKS BY PUPILS OF THE 
LINCOLN SCHOOL. Teachers College. soc. 

THE LINCOLN SCHOOL LIBRARY. Anne T. Eaton. toc. 

SCHOOLROOM AQUARIA. Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege. 15¢. 

SELECTED LIST OF POETRY AND STORIES. 
Kindergarten Union. 15c. 

VACATION ACTIVITIES AND THE SCHOOL. Lincoln School 
of Teachers College. soc. 


International 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS IN EUROPE 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN EUROPE. Progressive Education 


Association. 25€. 


EXPERIMENTS IN FRENCH PRIMARY SCHOOLS. M. Roger 
Cousinet. 5c. 


THE NEW SCHOOLS. Adolph Ferriere. 5c. 
PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. C. Washburne. sc. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 






THE CRIPPLED CHILD: WHY YOU SHOULD CARE. 
Auld. Free. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD. 
Esther Loring Richards. 8c. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. Articles by Frederick Burk, 
Carleton W. Washburne, Helen Parkhurst and others. 25¢. 
THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD IN THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. Charles Scott Berry. 8c. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE CRIPPLE. Edgar Allen. 


William 


Free. 


THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL CLINICS IN CONNECTION WITH A 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. Edith E. 
Woodill. 8c. 





PAMPHLETS DISTRIBUTED BY THE EDUCATIONAL OFFICE 


THE RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE MENTAL HEALTH 


THE RETARDEDCHILD: HOW TOHELP HIM. A. Gesell. 






OF THE AVERAGE CHILD. Jessie Taft. 8c. 
6oc. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 


Research Bulletins of the National Education Association. 25¢ 
each. 
THE ADVANCE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
EFFICIENT TEACHING AND RETIREMENT LEGISLATION. 
MAJOR ISSUES IN SCHOOL FINANCE. PART I. 
MAJOR ISSUES IN SCHOOL FINANCE. PART II. 
A HANDBOOK OF MAJOR EDUCATIONAL ISSUES. 
THE SCHEDULING OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

STATE POLICIES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE. Fletcher 
Swift. §c. 

EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES: NURSER Y-KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY. International Kindergarten Union. soc. 





SEX INSTRUCTION 


ANSWERING CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS. Cecile Pilpel. 1oc. 

CHILD QUESTIONS AND THEIR ANSWERS. American Social 
Hygiene Association. toc. 

THE ESTABLISHED POINTS IN SOCIAL HYGIENE EDU- 
CATION 1905-1924. Maurice A. Bigelow. toc. 

THE MOTHER'S REPLY. Nellie M. Smith. 1oc. 

SEX EDUCATION. Articles by Benjamin C. Gruenberg, M. J. 
Exner and Winifred Richmond. toc. 

SEX IN CHILDREN. Jessie Taft. 1c. 

THE SEX SIDE OF LIFE: AN EXPLANATION FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Mary Ware Dennett. 25c. 

WHAT TO READ ON SOCIAL HYGIENE. American Social 
Hygiene Association. Free. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


A COMPARATIVE METHOD FOR DEMONSTRATION OF 
NORMAL DEVELOPMENT IN INFANCY. A. Gesell. 200. 
EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN THROUGH CELEBRAT- 

ING THEIR SUCCESSES. Garry C. Myers. §c. 


HABIT. William Heard Kilpatrick. 1oc. 


THE RESEARCH CLINIC AS AN INSTRUMENT FOR CHILD 
STUDY. Bess V. Cunningham. 2c. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRESCHOOL AGE. H. Woolley. 2A¢. 

YOUR CHILD. 


Infant Welfare Society of Minneapolis. 10c. 





HEALTH 


CHILDREN OF PRESCHOOL AGE IN GARY, INDIANA. 
Elizabeth Hughes and Lydia Roberts. 200. 

CHILD CARE. Mrs. Max West. toc. 

DIET FOR THE SCHOOL CHILD. Lucy Gillett. 5c. 

GOOD TEETH. U.S. Public Health Service. §c. 

GROWING HEALTHY CHILDREN. Ina Perkins. §c. 

HEALTH TRAINING OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg. toc. 

HOW TO GET CHILDREN TO EAT VEGETABLES. 
Welfare Society of Minneapolis. 1c. 


Infant 
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HOW TO GET CHILDREN TO DRINK MILK. 
Society of Minneapolis. 1. 

IS YOUR CHILD READY FOR SCHOOL? James Rogers. toc. 

POSTURE EXERCISES. Armin Klein and Leah Thomas. 1oc. 

RICKETS. Josephine Hemenway Kenyon. toc. 

SAFEGUARDING THE HEALTH OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD. 
Judith Clark. 2E0. 

SCHOOL LUNCHES. Caroline Hunt. sc. 

THE YOUNG CHILD'S HEALTH. Henry L. K. Shaw. 300. 


Infant Welfare 


ADOLESCENCE 


ADOLESCENCE: EDUCATIONAL AND HYGIENIC PROBLEMS 
Maurice A. Bigelow. 3o0c. 

THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHIATRY TO HIGH-SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS. Anne T. Bingham. 8c. 

COLLEGE MENTAL-HYGIENE PROBLEMS. A. Ruggles. 8c. 

MENTAL DISORDER IN ADOLESCENCE. M. Harrington. 8c. 

MENTAL HYGIENE AND OUR UNIVERSITIES. Angus Morri- 
son. 8c. 

MENTAL HYGIENE PROBLEMS OF NORMAL ADOLESCENCE, 
Jessie Taft. 8c. 

MANAGEMENT OF ACUTE MENTAL-HYGIENE PROBLEMS 
FOUND AMONG COLLEGE MEN. Harry N. Kerns. 8c. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 


A COOPERATIVE NURSERY PLAY SCHOOL. D. Baruch. 4c. 

EUROPEAN SCHOOLS FOR PRESCHOOL CHILDREN. Mil- 
dred Dennett Mudgett. 200. 

A NURSERY SCHOOL EXPERIMENT. Harriet Johnson. 75c. 

THE PRESCHOOL AND NURSERY SCHOOL BRANCH OF THE 
INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH, CHICAGO. Ethel 
Kawin. Free. 

PRESCHOOL ISSUE, PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Articles by 
Arnold Gesell, Helen T. Woolley and others. soc. 

RUGGLES STREET NURSERY SCHOOL AND TRAINING 
CENTER—CAMBRIDGE NURSERY SCHOOL. | toc. 

STUNTS IN A PLAY SCHOOL. Katharine Dummer Fisher. 20. 


PLAY 


BACKYARD PLAYGROUNDS. JU. S. Children’s Bureau. 1c. 

BEST TOYS FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR SELECTION. Min- 
netta Sammis Leonard. oc. 

A CATALOGUE OF PLAY EQUIPMENT. Jean Lee Hunt. 35c. 

HOME PLAY. W.C. Batchelor. 15¢. 

HOME PLAYGROUND AND INDOOR PLAYROOM. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 10c. 

HOME PLAYGROUNDS. Reprint from Oklahoma Vocational 
Education News. 1c. 

THE INDIANAPOLIS TOY EXPOSITION. F. Streightoff. 2. 

PLAY AND PLAYGROUNDS. Joseph Lee. 200. 

PLAY AND RECREATION. U. S. Children’s Bureau. oc. 

PLAY EQUIPMENT FOR THE NURSERY. Neva L. Boyd. roc. 

PLAYTHINGS. Bureau of Educational Experiments. 20¢. 


‘OBEDIENCE. Cecile Pilpel. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR HOME-MADE APPARATUS. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 5c. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


ANXIETY AND FEAR. Frankwood E. Williams. 8c. 

THE CHILD AND THE HOME. Marianna Taylor. 8c. 

CHILDHOOD: THE GOLDEN PERIOD FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE. William A. White. 8c. 

CHILD MANAGEMENT. D. A. Thom. sc. 

COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL HYGIENE. 
Frankwcod E. Williams. 8c. 

DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT OF ENURESIS. 
fare Society of Minneapolis. 1c. 

EDUCATION AND MENTAL HYGIENE. MacFie Campbell. 8c. 

ENURESIS AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM. H. Woolley. sc. 

THE EXPERIENCES OF THE CHILD: HOW THEY AFFECT 
CHARACTER AND BEHAVIOR. C. MacFie Campbell. 8c. 

EXTRA-MEDICAL SERVICE IN THE MANAGEMENT OF MIS- 
CONDUCT PROBLEMS IN CHILDREN. M.E. Kenworthy. 8c. 

FEEDING PROBLEMS OF YOUNG CHILDREN. Rowena 
Schmidt. 2E«. 

HABIT CLINICS FOR THE CHILD OF PRESCHOOL AGE. D. 
A. Thom. toc. 

HABIT TRAINING FOR CHILDREN. Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Mental Diseases. 100. 

HOW TO AVOID SPOILING THE CHILD. Lewellys Barker. 8c. 

IMAGINATION. Child Study Association of America. 1oc. 

THE LITTLE CHILD AND FEAR. Elizabeth Cleveland. 2&. 

MENTAL HYGIENE AND CHILDHOOD. F. Williams. 1c. 

NORMAL AND ABNORMAL REPRESSION. Adolf Meyer. 5c. 

10¢. 

PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL HYGIENE APPLIED TO THE 
MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN PREDISPOSED TO NER- 
VOUSNESS. Lewellys F. Barker. 8c. 

PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL HYGIENE APPLIED TO YOUNG 
CHILDHOOD. Judith Clark. 4c. 

THE RIGHT TO MARRY. Adolph Meyer. 8c. 

A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS ON MENTAL HYGIENE AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS. Frankwood E. Williams. 8c. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE 
FIELD OF EDUCATION. Esther L. Richards. §c. 

SO IS THE TREE INCLINED: HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
BUILDING YOUR LITTLE CHILD'S MENTAL HEALTH. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Free. 

STAMMERING ANDITS TREATMENT. Samuel Robbins. 1c. 

SUCCESS AND FAILURE AS CONDITIONS OF MENTAL 
HEALTH. William H. Burnham. 8c. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR READING IN MENTAL HYGIENE. 
Kathleen Ormsby and Frankwood E. Williams. 1c. 

TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 100. 


Infant Wel- 


PARENTS 


THE CHILD HAS INVADED THE COLLEGE CAMPUS. 
Eva v. B. Hansl. 4c. 

GROUP STUDY FOR PARENTS. Eva v. B. Hansl. toc. 

THE PROGRESSIVE PARENT. PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Ernest R. Groves and others. 25¢. 
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ih LIVE in a challenging era—an era in 
which the settled modes of thought are 
 sendead a fundamental change. A 
cursory glance at current literature on 
the war guilt question will reveal how rapidly the 
world has moved since 1914. The vocabulary of 
diplomacy, so irritating to one who today reads the 
documents of the period preceding the war, had a 
real meaning in the days when war was a legitimate 
instrument of policy. It is rapidly becoming as 
obsolete as the Scriptural speech of our Puritan an- 
cestors. With it is vanishing the mental attitude 


as a necessary evil 


which accepted ‘power politics’’ 
of the nation-state system. 
When war finally came out of the tangle of policies 


that characterized the turn of the century, it refused 
to be a respectable military parade. Instead, it 
became a great human effort, in which the construc- 
tive processes of civilization were reversed to create 
wholesale destruction. At the same time the social 
and economic developments that had been gradually 
coming into view were accelerated under the pressure 
of the military deadlock and the blockade. At the 
end of four years the world stood where it might 
normally have stood in forty years without this ac- 
celeration, except that modes of thought and language 
had not kept up with the change. What has made 
the situation difficult and even dangerous is that 
humanity can not take time off to educate itself. 
Problems are constantly arising that should be met 
with intelligent policies based upon a clear under- 
standing of the new issues. Most of us at present 
can meet them only with partly revised points of 
view and vocabularies. If we wait for our mental 
processes to alter as they would have done in the 
normal course of events we are apt to create even 
worse havoc than was created between 1914 and 1918. 
Hence the development of educational projects to 
speed up the evolution of our thinking about inter- 
national affairs. 

The Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
which will commence its annual session on the 
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fifteenth of this month in Washington, is a construc- 
tive effort to educate an important section of public 
opinion on problems in world politics. The nine 
participating organizations, organized primarily for 
other purposes, have undertaken to bring up to date 
the mental processes of their members in this highly 
important branch of public interest.1 The method 
they have adopted combines concreteness of aim with 
a breadth of approach that is not possible in educa- 
tional campaigns made to secure the adoption of one 
policy or another. 

From the opening address on The Contributions of the 
United States to Peace to the closing discussion on 
The Place of the United States among the Powers, the 
Conference promises to challenge the most construc- 
tive thought of its members. A group of four 
hundred women have undertaken to read this year 
on the two subjects upon which the Conference is 
focussed,—The Cause and Cure of War, and The 
Foreign Policy of the United States. The presence of 
these readers in round tables and general forums will 
tend to keep the discussion on the plane of the ex- 
position of informed opinion. Thus, whatever 
specific proposals for next steps come out of the 
Conference can not be classed as hysterical outcomes 
of the manipulation of mob psychology. 

The portions of the program given over to addresses 
have been so arranged as to provide the members with 
the best obtainable expert opinion, presented so as to 
challenge questions and discussion. Sefior Salvador 
de Madariaga, Chief of the Disarmament Section of 
the League of Nations Secretariat, will speak on the 
Disarmament Conference and the relation of progres- 


1 The following organizations are members of the Conference: 
American Association of University Women 
Council of Women for Home Missions 
Federation of Woman's Boards of Foreign Missions of North 
America 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations 
National League of Women Voters 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
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sive disarmament to the progress of the program for 
permanent peace. The program for the banquet on 
the last evening of the Conference includes addresses 
on the respective places of China, Japan, and the 
United States among the Powers. Leighton Stuart 
is to speak on China. Round tables are planned on 
the Cause and Cure of War and on the Foreign Policy 
of the United States, with the participation of experts 
in the discussions. James Shotwell, John Bakeless, 
and Samuel Guy Inman are among those who will lead 
these round tables. Questions such as the following 
are to be taken up:—*’To what extent and under what 
conditions are treaties of arbitration or outlawry of 
war possible substitutes for war, or agencies for its 
elimination?’ “‘Has the foreign policy [of the 
United States] applied in Nicaragua, Mexico, and 
China been necessary? If so, why?’’ “‘Is there any 
plan whereby life and property of Nationals may be 
made secure in a foreign country without the aid of 
armed threat when imperilled?’’ On the evening of 
the seventeenth, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer will 
speak on the problems connected with the so-called 
‘backward peoples,’’ and Mr. James Macdonald will 
discuss the influence of Russia and Italy, through their 
experiments in government, upon the reorganization 
of the world for permanent peace. 

The American Association of University Women is 
participating in this Conference with an encouraging 
proportion of the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled. President Woolley has been invited to 
preside at the meeting during the evening of the six- 
teenth, and a representative of the Association will 
take part as an assistant to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
in the general forum on a possible program for aboli- 
tion of war, as developed by the round table discus- 
sion. The international relations program of the 
Association has been developed for the same reason 
that the Conference was created—to modernize our 
thinking about international affairs. Consequently, 
the members of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women should be prepared to contribute 
materially to the deliberations of the Conference and 
its conclusions. 

The greatest achievement of the Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War is a continuous one. It stands 
as a calm, fairminded effort to learn what is the true 
state of affairs in one department of public business 
today. Furthermore, it provides its members with a 
constant opportunity to familiarize themselves with 
the mental processes and the language in which that 
business is conducted. It can not fail to go far in 
Creating the intelligent grasp of international 


problems that is so sorely needed in this post-war 
world. 


EstHer CAvuKIN. 


AN AMERICAN SOLDIER AND DIPLOMAT: 
HORACE PORTER. By Elsie Porter Mende, in 
collaboration with Henry Greenleaf Pearson, New 
York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1927. $5.00 


LIFE, JOURNALISM, AND POLITICS. By J. A. 
Spender, 2 volumes, New York, Frederick A. Stokes 
Company,1927. $10.00 


The decades immediately preceding the World War 
are becoming sufficiently shadowy to warrant their 
treatment as history. The lives of those who saw the 
nineteenth century out and the twentieth century in 
have acquired a peculiar fascination for a generation 
who have only a dim, child's recollection of ladies 
wearing pompadours and seventeen-gored skirts, of 
horse-drawn vehicles, and of torch-light processions 
on the nights of presidential elections. 

The lives of General Horace Porter, and of J. A. 
Spender, formerly editor of the Westminster Gazette, 
almost paralleled each other. While General Porter 
lived through the stirring events of the American 
Civil War and participated in the politics of the Grant 
régime, the English editor has lived to recount the 
events that led up to the World War and to paint 
vivid pictures of English politics in the crises that 
occurred during the War. Both books emphasize 
the history of the nineties and of the first years of the 
present century. General Porter was Ambassador of 
the United States to France during the Spanish- 
American War, and much of the correspondence 
published in his biography explains his relations with 
the French government during that critical period. 
He was also one of the American delegates to the 
Second Hague Conference. Throughout these years 
Spender, in England, was concentrating upon the 
vicissitudes of the Liberal Party and upon the Boer 
War. 

With this coincidence in time the basis for com- 
parison between the two books ends. Mrs. Mende 
undertook to reconstruct the story of her father’s 
life from her own memory, from notes of speeches, 
and from official and private correspondence. She 
presents the biography as her effort to build a monu- 
ment to General Porter. Yet the personality of the 
man is frequently obscured in the account of external 
events and situations. Much of the earlier portion 
of the book is devoted to the presidency of General 
Grant and to his declining years. The business and 
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social life of the seventies and eighties is revealed 
in the chapters on the connection of Horace Porter 
with the Pullman Company, and his adventures in 
trying to build a railroad to compete with the New 
York Central. Those decades of American history 
that genérally seem to be a dreary stretch compared 
with the Civil War period or with the twentieth 
century acquire in the biography of General Porter a 
genial, if not a thrilling, reality. 

The memoirs of J. A. Spender are totally different 
in style and intention. In them an experienced 
journalist of the old school is tracing his own life as it 
developed against a background of political contro- 
versy. With journalistic licence he wanders over 
the fields of religion and writing, as well as through 
the halls of political memory. Vivid pictures of 
India as he saw it in 1911 and again in 1926 appear 
on the pages of his memoirs. The United States 
comes within the range of his vision in his account 
of the Washington Conference, which he attended as 
correspondent for his own paper. The bulk of 
Spender’s narrative is concerned with the story of the 
Westminster Gazette, the organ of independent Liberal- 
ism in England. 

Since he was in almost daily contact with men and 
events involved in the conduct of the World War, 


the judgment of Spender on the question of causes 
sheds a ray of light on the tortuous history of the 
period. Thus he summarizes his opinions on the war 
guilt question,—'‘The truth is that in the world in 
which we were brought up, the crime was not to make 
war, but to make it unsuccessfully, and so it had 


been from the beginning of time. Up to 1914 all 
the Governments of Europe, our own included, re- 
garded war as a risk which had to be run, a legitimate 
gamble, as Churchill said of the Dardanelles Ex- 
pedition, a ‘continuation of policy,’ as the Germans 
defined it. If any question of ‘guilt’ arose it was only 
between the unsuccessful maker of war and his 
countrymen, who as a rule were extremely unforgiv- 
ing about it. The rest were judged by results, and 
those who came back in triumph were almost in- 
variably acclaimed as great statesmen and saviours 
of their country, regardless of whether they were 
aggressors or were resisting aggression.’ The lesson 
that the war taught to the men who had thought in 
such terms is pointed out at the end of a chapter 
devoted to visits to the Front,—‘**To be on this 
scene for even a short time was to get an immense 
respect for humanity in the mass, and to feel a rising 
anger at the collective insanity which put it to these 
uses. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND WORLD POLITICS. By 
Herbert F. Fraser, New York and London, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1927. $4.50 

IMPERIALISM AND WORLD POLITICS. By 
Parker T. Moon, New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1927. $3.25 

Although these books cover practically the same 
field—the economic explanation for the present 
state of world politics—their approach is sufficiently 
different that they supplement, rather than supplant, 
each other. Professor Fraser brings to the problem 
the point of view of the trained economist, while 
Professor Moon looks at it with the perspective of an 
historian. Foreign Trade and World Politics is also 
more doctrinaire than Imperialism and World Politics, 
the author being a confessed free-trader. 

The topics treated by Professor Fraser carry out his 
intention—to present ‘‘a study of the International 
Foundations of Prosperity with Particular Reference 
to American Conditions.’’ He discusses, among 
other subjects, Protective Tariffs and National 
Prosperity, American Dependence upon Foreign 
Trade, Reparations and Interallied Debts, World 
Organization—America and International Cooper- 
ation. 

The purposes of Professor Moon’s book are enumer- 
ated in his preface—to develop an intelligible syn- 
thesis of the events involved in the industrial revolu- 
tion, the rise of democracy, and contemporary 
imperialism; to present a more realistic view of world 
politics than is offered by conventionalized, chrono- 
logical narratives of European diplomacy; and, 
incidentally, to study the economic and social forces 
behind diplomacy. In carrying out this project, the 
author ranges from the eighteenth century to the 
present moment, demonstrating the movement of 
theory from mercantilism to the laissez-faire doctrine, 
and back to colonial imperialism. He studies this 
modern mercantilism as it affects the lives of African 
savages and the centuries-old civilizations in the 
Orient. The dynamic forces that have created 
nations in the western hemisphere have an important 
rdle in the drama of imperialism. The League of 
Nations enters into the problem because of its situa- 
tion in relation to the mandate system. Through 
all this survey and discussion imperialism appears 
as a factor as essential to modern civilization as 
machinery. The qualification which Professor Moon 
attaches to it appears in his closing paragraph: ‘‘If 
international opinion . . . . continues to develop 
as it has developed in recent years, it can hardly fail 
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to assail the strong citadels of self-seeking im- 
perialism. Yet about those citadels there hangs a 
mist, obscuring unsightly facts and lending glamor 
to illusions. It is no more than a fog of Mid-Vic- 
torian misinformations, accumulated in the form of 
prejudice and venerable sentiment. Once the fog is 
dissipated, perhaps those citadels of narrow vision 
will vanish, and in their place mankind may establish 
an edifice in which enlightened interest and humane 
internationalism may be at one, and at peace.”’ 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. By A. Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, New Haven, published for the 
Institute of Politics by the Yale University Press, 
1927. 

The most valuable section of this series of lectures 
is that which deals with the story of Die Grosse 
Politik. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was a member of 
the German Peace Delegation in 1919, and is Director 
of the Institute of Foreign Policy at Hamburg. The 
lectures are extremely readable and thought-provok- 
ing, and an excellent exposition of the German Liberal 
view of the European Situation. It is the funda- 
mental thesis of Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy that 
there is no such thing as logical unity in Europe, and 


no such things as logical groups into which to divide 
the world. Groupings and unity are an achievement 
of the science of politics, a science which will ‘‘have 
to be made a religious service for every one of us.”’ 


THE ESSENTIALS OF INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC 
LAW AND ORGANIZATION. By Amos S. Her- 
shey, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927. 


In this revised edition of The Essentials of Inter- 
national Public Law, which appeared in 1912, Professor 
Hershey has brought his textbook up to date. The 
spirit in which the revision was undertaken is de- 
scribed in a paragraph in the preface to the revised 
edition: ‘‘Not until the dawn of Geneva and Locarno 
did the writer acquire sufficient resolution to under- 
take the task of this revision. He is now persuaded 
not only that the New World Order has secured a 
fairly firm footing, but that, mainly due to the agency 
of the League of Nations, International Law is passing 
through the greatest period in the history of its 
development. This is especially the case with respect 
to the pacific settlement of international disputes and 
the continued progress of international cooperation, 
legislation (through the treaty-making power), 
and organization.”’ EstHER CANKIN 


THE FOUNDERS’ BOOK 


The work of compiling the Founders’ Book is 
proving a fascinating, if an arduous task. For each 
sectional group of general members, each branch, 
each alumnae association, and each college which 
contributed to the Washington Fund there is to be an 
illuminated page, which with the addition of some 
eighty-five memorial and honorary pages will be 
bound by hand into one or possibly two leather 
covered volumes. 

At the present time most of the five hundred pages 
ultimately to be assembled are scattered in almost 
every state of the Union, in the hands of those who 
are decorating them. Characteristic in many in- 
stances of the part of the country from which they 
come, those already in hand, tell in themselves a 
story of the varied background of our Association. 
Spanish missions, Point Loma, fruits and floral 
designs from California; the cowboy from Montana; 
the Indian from Oklahoma; palm trees and Spanish 
moss from Louisiana and Florida; the Capitol and the 
Monuments from the District of Columbia and the 
Mayflower ship and floral design from Boston: 
these are a few examples of an interesting whole. 


In most cases branches have listed by name the 
individuals who gave to the Washington Fund; in 
many, the branch name only, appears. The choice 
has rested with each branch. The pages will be 
assembled in the ten sectional divisions into which 
the Association was geographically divided when the 
Washington Fund was initiated. 

Everyone is cooperating most enthusiastically in an 
effort to finish all outstanding pages as soon as pos- 
sible, and it is hoped that the Founders’ Book itself 
may be on exhibition at national Headquarters this 
coming spring. It will be a fitting and beautiful 
record of a splendid achievement by a group of uni- 
versity women, each of whom did her part in reaching 
the splendid total of the Fund. Of the $230,000.00 
pledged, all but 2.6 per cent has been paid, and 
judging by current contributions the payment of 
practically all of the outstanding pledges will be only 
a matter of time. This constitutes a record which 
has kept our faith with Marian Kinney Brookings 
and of which each member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women may indeed be proud. 

Yna R. McCuintock. 
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“IS SHE WORTH IT?” This is the intriguing title 
of another contribution to the discussion started by 
Dr. Rubinow in the May Atlantic (“The Revolt of 
a Middle-Aged Father’’). Henry R. Mussey, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Wellesley, has collected sta- 
tistics concerning the Wellesley student which will 
interest us all, and which are probably typical for 
at least the big group of eastern women’s colleges to 
which Wellesley belongs. Professor Mussey com- 
pares the actual cost of living for a Wellesley student 
with the budget for a working-man’s family of five 
in Philadelphia (fixed by the Philadelphia Bureau 
of Municipal Research) and that for a candy maker 
in Massachusetts (fixed as necessary living wage by 
Candy Wage Board of Massachusetts). The Wellesley 
figures are taken from budgets made up (by request) 
by each student in the Introductory Course at 
Wellesley for the last three years. 


» , u 
PHILADELPHIA CANDY MAKER 


FAMILY STUDENT 


$1128.- 
368.— 


Food, shelter, fuel and light. 
Clothing 
All other expenses 


$416.- 
104.— 
156.— 


$500. — 
484.—- 
875.- 


676.— 1859.— 


“Passing by the first subsistence item we find the 
average Wellesley student spending for clothes in nine 
months well up toward five times as much as the Bos- 
ton candy maker is allowed for a year, and a third 
more than the generous working class clothing budget 
figured for a family of five in Philadelphia. Aside 
from food, shelter and clothing she spends in nine 
months more than five times as much as the candy 
worker in a year, and twice as much as the Phila- 
delphia family. Our figures, however, tell us by no 
means the whole story of what Wellesley students 
actually cost. In the first place the budgets, not 
being based on records in most cases, certainly tend to 
understatement rather than overstatement of actual 
expenditures during the college year. Second, they 
include no clothing bought by, or for, the students 
during the summer; many come to college in the fall 





almost completely outfitted. Clothing expenses for 
the whole year would probably run some hundreds 
above our average of $484.-. Third, our budgets in- 
clude no summer expenses of any kind. These, 
including vacation travel, would doubtless add some 
hundreds more. Fourth, the college holds tax-ex- 
empt property used for the benefit of the students, 
assessed at about $14,000,000. The taxes on this 
property at $2.10 per thousand would amount to 
more than $180.— per student. Fifth, the college 
spends out of endowment and other income about 
$150.— per student in excess of what the student pays. 
Taking everything into account, but charging her 
with none of the social loss involved in her not being 
a productive worker during college years, it seems 
conservative to estimate that the average Wellesley 
student is costing the community not less than $2700.- 
a year. Last year, with income at an unexampled 
height, probably not one family in seven in the 
United States had that much to spend for all purposes. 
Our total income for 1926 was estimated at $770.- per 
head of population so that one average student is 
costing not less than 34 times her per capita share of 
all the income available. Is she worth it?’’ 

Professor Mussey’s question does not necessarily 
imply a negative answer, but the facts he presents 
are certainly of the kind which ought to be “‘looked 
in the face.’” It may be that the Wellesley student, 
although consuming much more than her share of 
the country’s wealth, is only sharing fairly in her 
family’s fortunate economic status. It would be 
interesting to get comparable statistics from her 
brother's college. One item more should be charged 
against her which does not appear in Professor Mus- 
sey’s article in the Wellesley Alumnae Quarterly, that is 
her share in the annual interest of the $14,000,000 
investment in land and educational plant operated 
for her benefit. 


A STUDENT LIFE-SAVING SOURCE. Indiana Uni- 
versity has cut down its freshman and sophomore 
““mortality’’ statistics by instituting a ‘How to 
Study’’ course in 1926-27. The course was filled 
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with students who had difficulty with their work. 
Many had failed in all courses in which they were 
enrolled; 16 per cent of the freshmen failed in half 
their first semester courses. Seventy-six students al- 
together, of which forty-three were freshmen, took the 
course, which included instruction in ‘‘How to Read’”’ 
and ‘‘How to Conserve Time.’ All the students 
showed marked improvement. ‘“The average for all 
four classes was one more credit and 4.17 more credit 
points per pupil during the semester than these same 
students had ever made before in any semester. 
Marked improvement was also made by applying the 
principle of planning to the factors which lie at the 
bases of a successful and happy life, such as getting 
the students to plan more definitely for the conserva- 
tion of their energy and health . . . ina word getting 
them interested in a plan of life and work that would 
insure the establishment of particular habits that 
must be acquired to make one truly efficient in his 
work and life.”’ (From School & Soctety—Oct. 22nd). 


A NEW WAY TO STUDY MUSIC. Smith College 
students of musical appreciation will be enabled to 
study their material first hand and at leisure in the 
same sense that art and literature students may 
study theirs. By a grant from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion the college is enabled to bring the American 
Stringed Quartet to play chamber music for its 
music students once a month. They will play the 
greatest works of chamber music from the quartets 
of Hayden and Mozart to those of Debussy and 
Ruvel, and will also play compositions of the stu- 
dents. The quartet will repeat passages and themes, 
play instrumental parts separately, help the student 
analyze the composition or play for comparison other 
works of the composer under discussion. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL WORK MOVES BACK- 
WARD. ‘‘Personnel guidance for college students 


should begin before they are college students.’ This 
is the opinion of Dean Margaret S. Morriss of the 
Women’s College in Brown University, who has just 
combined the college’s Board of Admission with its 
Bureau of Personnel, an experiment never before tried 
in any institution. Miss Eva A. Moar, formerly of 
Radcliffe, is secretary of the Board and Director of 
the Bureau. ‘‘Vocational guidance,’’ says Miss Moar, 
“used to mean trying to find a job for a senior just 
before she took her diploma. It was not guidance 
at all but placement.’’ What the colleges are now 
trying to do is to help the student to ‘‘discover the 
sort of work for which she is fitted and which she 
would enjoy. Vocational guidance is only a small 
part of our reason for combining the work of ad- 
missions and personnel. If we are to help the girl 
get the most she can from her college course we can’t 
begin too soon. If we are acquainted with a girl 
before she is a freshman we can give her much more 
intelligent and valuable help in meeting her prob- 
lems.” 


THE CHILD ON THE CAMPUS. Wellesley, fol- 
lowing the example of Smith and Vassar, is start- 
ing a Nursery School for children from two to four 
years old. The building is supplied by the college 
rent free, but a tuition will be charged to meet the 
other expenses. “The purpose is to give little 
children the best possible conditions for growth in 
pleasant surroundings and to relieve mothers in 
business or preoccupied with housework.”’ It will 
also serve as a laboratory of child study for Wellesley 
students. 

The babies of the country will soon be able to 
repudiate with scorn any implication of being eco- 
nomically unproductive. They may justly point 
with pride to their eminent services to their country 
as laboratory material. 

Evizaseta Exvuriotr WELLINGTON. 
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NEW JERSEY: The first annual convention was 
held on November 12 at the Y. W. C. A. in Newark. 
Mrs. Herbert Ives, membership chairman, reported 
that the statewide census of college graduates now 
nearing completion showed many thousand alumnae 
scattered through three hundred and eighty-one 
communities in New Jersey. These alumnae represent 
one hundred and twenty-seven colleges and univer- 
sities scattered throughout the country. The census 
also showed that twenty-four communities in New 
Jersey without A. A. U. W. branches or clubs have 
enough graduates to form a branch at any time, ten 
eligible members being the necessary minimum, while 
twenty-five additional smaller towns also have the 
required number. Miss Corey, legislative chairman, 
outlined the program of work to be undertaken. 
Miss Gildner, educational chairman, had arranged 
reports on the new College of Education at Montclair, 
the College of Engineering in Newark, and St. 
Elizabeth's at Convent Station, the oldest woman’s 
college in the state. Miss McLees of the Trenton 
State Normal School gave a very interesting and 
enlightening talk on rural education in New Jersey. 
The educational committee also included a report on 
the work being done with young people and the 
museums, libraries and movies. Mrs. Henry Bark- 
horn, publicity chairman, reported that her commit- 
tee is covering eighty-six newspapers in the state in 
an effort to acquaint all college women with the 
American Association of University Women and its 
work. 

The business session was followed by a luncheon 
with Mrs. Raymond B. Burley in charge. Women 
from sixteen different colleges gave three-minute 
reports from their campuses. Mrs. 
Farland, president, introduced the principal speakers: 
Miss Elizabeth Kirkbride, director of the North 
Atlantic Section, spoke on the work of state organiza- 
tions and announced the recent formation of such an 
organization in New Hampshire. Dr. Esther Caukin 
gave a brilliant speech on ‘‘The University Woman 
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As a Citizen of the World.’’ She emphasized the 
duty of the individual woman to cultivate an inter- 
national intelligence by acquiring accurate informa- 
tion about other lands and developing vision in the 
study of international problems. 

The next three speakers were guests from Inter- 
national House, New York City. Miss Robertson 
of the University of Glasgow described the four 
Scotch universities of Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, three of which were founded 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century. Miss 
Marchant of Chili told about the education of women 
in Latin America and Miss Wong of China spoke 
on the musical side of school life in China. 

As an excellent finale, Dean Douglas of the New 
Jersey State College for Women, told of the marvelous 
growth of that institution from one building, fifty- 
four students, and sixteen faculty members nine 
years ago to an enrollment of one thousand twenty- 
three students, ninety-five faculty members and 
property worth $4,660,000 at the present time. 


OHIO: The Ohio Federation of Branches of the 
A. A. U. W. met October 21 and 22 at Youngstown. 
Friday morning was given over to registration and an 
informal executive meeting of national officers, 
chairmen of committees, branch presidents and 
boards. In the afternoon round table discussions on 
membership study groups, publicity, programs, etc., 
brought out many diverse and stimulating new points. 
Each speaker's fifteen-minute talk was given with the 
hope of helping some branch in its particular need. 

On Saturday morning reports were presented by 
committee chairmen. The extension chairman re- 
ported four new branches. The fine arts chairman 
stated that Miss Elizabeth Walker, Ohio State 
University, had won the prize offered by the Ohio 
Federation to students of creative arts in Ohio col- 
leges who are working for a recognized degree. Miss 
Walker exhibited some of her portraits in oil. The 
chairman of the fellowships committee announced 
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that Cleveland and Cincinnati had voted to cooperate 
in raising a state fellowship. 

Mrs. Frank Gilbreth, an efficiency expert in en- 
gineering, and a member of the national Committee 
on the Coordination of Women’s Interests, and Miss 
Florence Fitch, Professor of Biblical Literature, 
Oberlin College, were speakers at the banquet on 
Friday evening. 

Dr. Esther Caukin, secretary of the national Com- 
mittee on International Relations, Mrs. H. T. Doo- 
little, and Miss Irma Voigt, Dean of Women at Ohio 
University, addressed the meeting at Saturday's 
luncheon. 


OKLAHOMA: The sixth annual state convention 
met at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, November 4 and 5, Miss Elizabeth Andrews, 
president, presiding. Mrs. James R. McCabe, sec- 
tional director, was in attendance and held conference 
with delegates of branches desiring her advice and 
help. At luncheon, Miss Edna McDaniel, Dean of 
Women at the University of Oklahoma, and chairman 
of the Sectional Committee on Recognition of Col- 
leges, spoke on recognition of colleges. During the 
afternoon, committee chairmen gave their reports. 
Miss Kathryn Long, of Stillwater, chairman of the 
educational committee, discussed present financing of 
state schools and introduced Mrs. J. R. Dale, of the 
Oklahoma Library Commission, and Miss Lucy H. 
Meacham, Director of Graded Schools, Oklahoma 
City, to open the discussion of library facilities in 
Oklahoma. Mrs. J. Harbour, chairman of the 
scholarships committee, urged uniformity in taking 
notes for loans made. The president gave the opinion 
that the A. A. U. W. should support graduate fellow- 
ships rather than giving undergraduate scholarships. 
Mrs. McCabe spoke briefly on the Southwest Sectional 
Fellowship, urging all branches to appoint committees 
to investigate the number of organizations supporting 
undergraduate scholarships and the small number of 
Opportunities open to women for research fellow- 
ships. 

The principal address of the session, on November 
5, was given by Mrs. McCabe, who spoke on the 
subject, ‘‘Our Relation to the National Association.” 
Mrs. McCabe divided her time between three points: 
the history, the machinery, and the program of the 
Association. At the conclusion of her address she 
introduced Miss Virginia Messenger, Director of the 
Preschool Training of the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College Home Economics Department, who spoke 


briefly on the work being done in that field. In 
the closing session, Mrs. Harbour called for a discus- 
sion of the Southwest Central Sectional Fellowship, 
speaking for residential restriction of the candidate. 
A motion favoring the awarding of the fellowship 
to some one from the section did not carry. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: The state meeting was held 
November 19 at the University of South Carolina. 
The president, Mrs. Wm. M. Burnett, in her report 
outlined very concisely the work of the national 
organization and the relation of the state division 
to the national Headquarters. The secretary reported 
work on a registry of all trained women in the state 
holding M.A. or Ph.D. degrees, or equivalents, from 
colleges or universities recognized by the American 
Association of University Women. The educational 
committee, Miss Mary Frayser, chairman, presented 
the following recommendations which were adopted: 


1. Renewed effort to secure the adoption of an 
adequate compulsory education law in South 
Carolina. 

A better equalization law for the use of tax 
money for public education. 

A study of individual differences among 
children. 

A more satisfactory school curriculum. 

More adequate part-time or continuation 
schools. 

A new minimum requirement for the certifica- 
tion of elementary school teachers. 

7- A-single-salary schedule. 


Some interesting activities brought out in branch 
reports included the following: Columbia had held a 
college day in October to which many colleges in the 
southeast sent student representatives. As a result 
several applications for membership were filed. Two 
preschool groups had aroused community interest. 
The committee on education of the Greenville Branch 
had raised enough money to lend to two industrial 
girls, enabling them to attend Sweet Briar and Bryn 
Mawr industrial sessions. This branch had also 
given a reception to ten women’s college alumnac 
groups in the city, not members of the Association. 
The establishment of a fellowship fund for the use of 
graduates of Coker College has been a part of the work 
of the Hartsville Branch since its organization. 
Funds have already been used by one student who 
received her M.A. degree from the French School, 
Middlebury, Vermont. The general subject of study 
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for the past year of the Rock Hill Branch had been 
“The Educational Problems of the State,’’ dealing 
with the problems of illiteracy, and opportunity 
schools in the state, and including work done by the 
Extension and Health and Hygiene Departments of 
Winthrop College. A Winthrop Scholarship Fund 
is to be begun this fall. 

Miss Charlotte Templeton addressed the session on 
‘“The Needs of the Public Library in South Carolina.”’ 
At luncheon Miss Frayser presided. Dr. Donnis 
Martin told of her recent experiences as a member 
of the classical schools, studying in Rome and Athens, 
and of the work accomplished by these students. 
Dr. Havilah Babcock spoke on Vachel Lindsay. 
At the evening session Mrs. Melvin A. Brannon, 
director of the North Pacific Section, was the speaker. 
She spoke on ““The College Woman and the New 
Education.”’ 

TEXAS: The second annual convention met at 
Austin, October 28 and 29, following a meeting of the 
executive board on the evening of October 27. Mrs. 
H. C. Burke, Jr., of Fort Worth, state president, 
presided. All ten branches in the state were repre- 
sented. The program included reports of the various 
state committees, with discussion of their problems; 
reports of delegates to the last national and inter- 
national meetings, sectional conferences on inter- 
national relations, recognition of colleges, educa- 
tional program, preschool, elementary, adolescent, 
and rural education; addresses on subjects of general 
interest; and several entertainment features. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, 
state legislative chairman, urging an intelligent 
interest in politics, representation on the Women’s 
Joint Legislative Council, a cooperative enterprise 
of the largest Texas women’s organizations, and work 
for a juster proportion between state appropriations 
for human welfare and those for livestock welfare; 
by Dr. Max Handman, University of Texas, on 
‘College Education and Problems of Personal Life’’; 
by Dr. Helen Koch, University of Texas, on ‘‘What 
Psychologists Are Contributing to Our Knowledge 
of the Preschool Child’’; by President R. L. Marquis, 
North Texas State Teachers’ College; by Dean Oscar 
Ullrich, Southwestern University, on ‘‘Some Con- 
tributions of Women to Civilization’’; by Dr. Annie 
Webb Blanton, University of Texas, on *‘Women 
Pioneers in Education’’; and by President H. Y. 


Benedict, University of Texas, on “‘Some Items from 
the University of Texas Scrapbook.”’ 


WEST VIRGINIA: The State Division held its 
convention on October15. Mrs. Harvey W. Harmer, 
state president, presided. Very splendid reports of 
their activities were given by every branch president. 
The keynote of the convention was adult education 
and it was a great privilege to have for the principal 
speaker Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, educational secretary 
of the Association. After luucheon, reports of state 
chairmen were given, including: ‘‘Impressions of the 
National Convention’’; ‘‘Report on the Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War’’; and ‘‘Echoes from 
Crosby Hall.’’ A discussion of ‘Students of Current 
History at Williamstown’’ by Miss Rebecca Ruhl, 
in connection with study group work in international 
relations, proved to be one of the high points in the 
convention. The good news of two new branches in 
the state was happily received by an already en- 
thusiastic audience. Dr. Meek’s demonstration of 
study group material closed the session. An informal 
tea at the home of Mrs. Harmer, assisted by the 
hostess club, proved a delightful hour when the 
members became acquainted. A banquet, given by 
the hostess club at the Waldo Hotel, closed the 
convention. 


WISCONSIN: Dr. Esther Caukin, secretary of the 
Committee on International Relations, attended the 
state meeting in Sheboygan, October 28 and 29. 
She spoke on the work of the committee and gave 
suggestions for the delegates to carry back to their 
branches as to the work of the international relations 


groups. Among the outstanding speakers of the 
convention were Miss Helen Bennett, Managing 
Director of the Woman's World Fair, Chicago, who 
gave a searching analysis of ‘“The Professional 
Standing of Women,’ and Glenn Frank, President of 
the University of Wisconsin, who spoke on ‘“The 
Disease of Institutionalism.’’ President Frank out- 
lined his idea of Utopia in education, and showed 
some of the evils which might result from over- 
emphasis on organization. On Saturday morning at 
the business meeting presided over by Mrs. John M. 
Detling, president, the Wisconsin Federation passed a 
resolution to give $30,000 toward the International 
Fellowship Fund which was inaugurated at the 
national convention. 





JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Louise W. Farnam is a graduate of Vassar 
College and holds a Ph.D. and an M.D. degree from 
Yale University. After experience in clinical work 
in Baltimore and New York City, she went to China 
where she taught in Yale-in-China, Changsha, 
China. She returned to the United States in 1926 
and is now living in New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Mary W. Williams contributes to this issue 
of the Journat the second of a series of three articles 
based upon her experiences in South America, where 
she spent the academic year of 1926-27 on the Latin- 
American Fellowship of the American Association of 
University Women. 

Miss Marion Coats is president of Sarah Lawrence 
College, the first junior college ever chartered in the 
state of New York. Miss Coats received her B.A. 
degree from Vassar College and her M.A. from 
Radcliffe College. She began her teaching career at 
Oxford School, Hartford, Conn., and was principal 
of Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Ill., and of Bradford 
Academy, Bradford, Mass. 

Miss Agnes Winn is a member of the executive 
stafl of the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to which she was appointed in February 
1922. The following year, when the Division of 


Classroom Service was created, she was appointed its 
director, the first classroom teacher to be appointed 
to the staff of the Association. 

Dr. Frances Fenton Bernard, Dean of Smith 
College, needs no introduction to Journat readers. 
From 1922 to 1924 she was educational secretary of 
the Association, which position she left to become 
Dean of Smith College. 

Dr. Fannie Wyche Dunn, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is an authority on rural school education. Her 
article in this JourNAL, therefore, is a most worth- 
while contribution as she has had wide experience in 
teaching and supervision in the rural schools. She is 
the author of several books and co-author with 
Marcia A. Everett of Four Years in a Country School, 
published in 1926. 

Mrs. Cora H. Farrar is the Michigan state educa- 
tional chairman of the American Association of 
University Women and president of the Birmingham, 
Michigan, Branch. As educational chairman of that 
branch last year she initiated the study work of ten 
preschool and one elementary education groups. Her 
appointment as state chairman is the direct result of 
her splendid work in the Birmingham Branch. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the Year Ending May 31, 1927 


BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 
Cash and cash advances 
Securities 
Bills receivable 
Building 
Furniture, fixtures, alterations 
Special trust accounts 


$50,355 -93 
50,713.68 
15,000. 

165,000. 
50,292. 

176,200. 


$507,561. 


Liabilities 

Bills Payable 

To Life Membership Fund............. $7,300.00 

To General Fellowship Fund 7,700.00 $15,000.00 
176,200.00 

4,300.00 
195,992.24 
$391,492.24 


Mortgages of record but liquidated 
Certificates of Indebtedness 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities 


General Fund $19,028.10 
1,194.42 


1,075.22 


Rockefeller Publications 
Rockefeller Revolving Fund 
Suspense Account (Payable) 
Life Membership Fund 

* Washington Fund 

A. A. U. W. Club, General 
A. A. U. W. Club, Special 
General Fellowship Fund 


500.00 
7,600.00 
19,038.39 
2932-59 
51-55 
18,811.65 
2,216.86 
40,315.40 
31395 -43 
$116,069.61 


$507, 561 . 85 


Special Fellowships—Revenue Accounts 
Special Fellowships—Principal Accounts 
International Fellowship Fund 


*To May 31, 1927, the sum of $26,433.21 of the Washington Fund has been expended for fixed charges and campaign expenses so 


that the total for the Fund including securities is $222,304.98. 
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CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1926 to May 31, 1927 


Receipts Office of Executive Secretary $13,884.71 

General Fund: Treasurer's Office 3,722.28 
General dues Office supplies, printing, telephone, etc 4,189.62 
Journat subscriptions Publication of JourNaL 6,472.64 
Corporate dues Educational Program 17 , 500.09 
Affiliated Alumnae : International Program 6,426.75 
Sustaining memberships Expenses covered by refunds 1,221.26 
Refunds on expenses Miscellaneous 3,412.83 
Interest and miscellaneous Unforseen contingencies 
Life memberships 

Rockefeller Revolving Fund: 
General 


50.00 
Total general activities $68 618.21 


National Headquarters: 


Interest on mortgages, bonds & Certificates of 
Indebtedness 


Headquarters Accounts: 


Washington Fund $25,999. Washington Fund expenses.................+006- 


ee d ei Refunds 
Sinking Fun 9: Payment on account of mortgages 
A. A. U. W. Club: 


General Fund $69,076.9' Total National Headquarters Accounts 
Fellowship Funds: Fellowships: 
Special Fellowships $3,738. General Fellowships: 
General Fellowships dues @ 25¢ 6,707. A. A. U. W. European Fellowship 
General Fellowships other revenues 330. International Fellowship 
International Fellowship Fund....... . 97a. Latin-American Fellowship 
Securities matured 2,950. Maltby 
Total Receipts $198, 982 Special Fellowships: . 
Balance June 1, 1926 $180,593 Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship. ... 
—————— Phi Mu Fellowship 
Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship 
Expenditures Alpha XI Fellowship 
General Association Budget: Gamma P hi Beta F cllowship 
Expenses of general officers and directors é Sarah Berliner Fellowship 
Committee on Recognition Expenses of Fellowship Committee 
Housing Committee : Total Fellowships 
Legislative Policies Committee A. A. U. W. National Club: 
Committee on Standards , Total operating expense 
Committee on Historical Textbooks 72 Oxford Summer Course Fees "$2,730.60 
Publicity Committee .00-~=—- Rockefeller Publication Account 1,832.79 


By-Laws Committee Total expenditures June 1,1926 to May 31, 1927.. $329,220.35 | 
Committee on Economic and Legal Status of Balance May 31, 1927 5°,355-93 


$379,576.28 


8888 


$379,576.2! 


818888888 


Women 
Dues to the International Federation 
Work with other organizations 185. Mrs. A. Ross Hit, 


Convention Treasurer. 


EARN A TOUR OF EUROPE 


Organizers, conductors and hostesses wanted for 1928 Summer 
Tours. Largest Student Travel Organization. Lowest Cost 
Tours. 37 days $295. 60 Davs $490. Mediterranean and Scan- 
dinavian Cruises $390. Over 700 Colleges and Schools represented 
last years tours. Only one appointment to a city or college. 
State your qualifications in first letter. 

STUDENT INTERNATIONALE, 

1540 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 





